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A CULINARY CAMPAIGN 


EDITH M. BARBER 


ARIS ona June morning! An early visit to Les Halles, the huge 
market which supplies all Paris. Onion soup as well as the 
usual café au lait and rroissants for early breakfast at a nearby 

restaurant. A visit to the flower market where the enormous fluffy 
carnations and the biggest dahlias in the world are irresistible. <A lei- 
surely stroll in the warm sun along the West Bank of the Seine where the 
barges hardly move in the water. A sturdy mere is doing the family 
washing and hanging it to flop gayly in the breeze on the flat deck. The 
children in their black aprons are helping her. The boats which ply 
regularly up and down the river, with their stations at every bridge, are 
chugging merrily. The spires of Notre Dame with the lacy, smaller 
spire of St. Michael stand out in the clear morning light. 

The stalls which line the Left Bank are being unlocked. Their wares 
are being arranged, as they are daily, to tempt the passerby—-old prints, 
a few odd pieces of jewelry and books in all languages and at all prices. 
You may loiter as long as you like, look over the portfolios, dip into one 
book or another, whether you purchase or not. It is a most delightful 
way to spend a morning or afternoon, and occasionally there will be the 
extra reward of finding a treasure at a bargain. The fact that I had 
found a rare copy of “Le Patissier Encolére,”’ dated 1649, and several old 
English cook books, including a copy of the ‘‘British Housewife,” dated 
1755, as well as some first editions of the ‘‘Almanach des Gourmands,”’ 
at one stall or another, has drawn me back again and again to the Left 
Bank. Book stall owners, like other French tradesmen, have an unfail- 
ing recognition of a prospective buyer. Having discovered my special 
interest, the culinary arts, books on this subject soon began to appear 
on top of the piles. My appearance was greeted by such exclamations 
as, ‘‘Ah, Madame, for you we have found the grand book for which you 
have been searching.”’ “Ah, Mademoiselle, I have for you a great bar- 
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gain today.”’ In this way a volume which is of special interest to us in 


the dietetic profession came into my possession. Its title, ‘‘Soyer’s 
Culinary Campaign,” roused my curiosity. The first illustration which 
caught my attention as I opened the volume was a woodcut entitled, 
‘Miss Nightingale and the Dying Soldier.””. The purchase was made on 
account of the pictorial representation of the patron saint of the nursing 
and dietetic professions. 

It was many months later, after my return to New York, that I dipped 
further into this book. I was indeed rewarded by finding minute descrip- 
tions of Florence Nightingale’s appearance, personality and work in the 


Miss NIGHTINGALE AND THE DyING SOLDIER 


Crimea. Fully as interesting, however, I found the personality and 
work of the author, Alexis Soyer, one of the world’s most famous chefs 
who volunteered his services and assisted in the organization of the diet 
kitchens of the great hospitals in Constantinople and the Crimea. M. 
Soyer at the same time attempted to improve the food and re-model 
cooking equipment for the army at the front. 

At the time of the Crimean War, Soyer, who had become famous as 
a chef in Paris at the early age of seventeen and who had been following 
his profession for many years in England, had become a national figure. 
His years at the Reform Club in London had gained him many friends 
among the aristocracy, and he apparently enjoyed the friendship of 
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many leaders in the affairs of England. After leaving the club, he was 
called upon to supervise important affairs all over England, and had 
organized the public kitchens during the Irish Famine. When he 
offered his services to the War Office to aid the hospital situation at the 
front, they were immediately accepted. His account of his experiences 
during the arrangements for his trip, the journey and the many months 
he spent at the front, fairly bristle with titled names. The Duke of This, 
the Duchess of That, Lord So and So, General Blank, their conversations 
and compliments, are described in detail. With all, however, there is 
no doubt of the valuable and practical contribution which Alexis Soyer 
made. 

The offer of his services was made in the typical fashion of the day, 
through a letter to the London “Times.” 


THE HospitaL K1TCHENS AT SCUTARI 
To the Editor of the Times 
Sir,—After carefully perusing the letter of your correspondent, dated Scutari, 
in your impression of Wednesday last, I perceive that, although the kitchen 
under the superintendence of Miss Nightingale affords so much relief, the system 
of management at the large one in the Barrack-hospital is far from being perfect. 
I propose offering my services gratuitously, and proceeding direct to Scutari at 
my own personal expense, to regulate that important department, if the Govern- 
ment will honour me with their confidence, and grant me the full power of acting 
according to my knowledge and experience in such matters. 
I have the honour to remain, Sir 
Your obedient servant, 
A. Soyer 
February 2, 1855 


Evidently the authorities read the ‘“Times,”’ as the next day the author 
of the letter was summoned to Stratford House where he was inter- 
viewed, to his evident delight, by a dozen Dukes and Duchesses as well 
as a few Lords and Ladies. The Duke of Sutherland asked him to out- 
line his plan which the dietitian of today will consider very modern in 
some respects. 


My plan would also be, never to act without the sanction of the doctor-in-chief 
respecting the diets I mean to introduce; and I would not interfere in the slightest 
degree with any former department, or displace a man from his duty except for 
incapacity, insubordination, or bad conduct; for believe me, if I am sent to 
Scutari, I will go with the intention of doing all the good I can, and simplifying 
my difficult undertaking in such a manner as to endure success. I should also 
claim the power of being able to condemn inferior provisions, and to substitute 
better, always without deviating from any army contract which has been, or may 
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be, made by the Government, as I do not mean to hold myself responsible for the 
purchase of any provisions or stores, but merely to give my approval or dis- 
approval of them. Upon my arrival at Scutari, I propose at once to take two 
hundred patients, and diet them for a week or more, according to the doctor’s 
approbation, and then gradually increase the number, till I have the whole under 
my direction, if approved of by the chief medical officer. Such is the plan I pro- 
pose adopting, and I shall beg your Grace to give me your opinion upon it. 


Soyer, again with a modern approach, presented the same group with 
samples of the inexpensive dishes which he proposed to provide. We 
will let M. Soyer describe the occasion and his plans in the genteel, long- 
winded style of the day. 


“But, before I leave, will your Grace honour me by inspecting a few samples 
of hospital diets which I have prepared as a test, from the rations as at present 
given to the soldiers? They will form part of my new system, if approved by the 
medical officers.” 

“Have you some here, Mr. Soyer?” 

“Yes, your Grace, I have; one of the footmen has taken charge of them till 
required.” 

The order having been given, a footman entered with the samples on a plateau, 
with spoons, &c., which were tasted by the select and noble party, who at once 
pronounced them very palatable, and to which I remarked, that through the 
nature of the ingredients they could not fail to be nutritious and light. 

“Tt is to be regretted,” I said, “that the cooks in many hospitals are not al- 
lowed to put the seasoning in the savoury diets, which restriction will invariably 
produce very unsatisfactory results. I will here repeat the saying of Hippoc- 
rates: —‘What pleases the palate nourishes.’ If this great man has said so, it is 
a pity that some of his modern disciples have altered or deviated from such an 
ancient and just maxim, for I will vouch that a diet properly seasoned is far more 
generous and invigorating to the patient than the unpalatable food prepared 
without anything of the sort; at the same time many maladies will require various 
degrees of seasoning, as too much in some cases would prove equally if not more 
injurious than the want of it in others. This point must be left to the doctor’s 
discretion. I am also aware that in some hospitals salt and pepper are allowed, 
and, I must say, too abundantly; and each patient is permitted to season his food, 
not according to his taste, but his judgment; this is another evil, as he is or may be 
at the time entirely deprived of taste or judgment. These remarks will be the 
first I shall submit to the notice of the principal doctor, and I am morally certain 
he will agree with me as soon as they are properly explained.” 

“A most important observation,” said the Duchess; “for, even when in the 
enjoyment of good health, what is more disagreeable than an insipid dish?” 

“T have always, madame, maintained that the cook must season for guests or 
patients, and not these for the cook.” 

“In fact,” said I to the Marquis of Stafford, who had tasted several of the 
samples, “does not your lordship opine that salt and pepper should almost be 
excluded from the ward, and that the cook should be as responsible for seasoning 
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the food as the apothecary is for making up the doctor’s prescription 
correctly?” 

“Certainly; but can you persuade them to do so?” 

“Very easily; by my system of diet, every recipe will be printed, framed and 
hung up in the kitchen, so that any person, even a soldier (provided he can read), 
will be able of executing them well, as each receipt will be comprised in a few 
lines.” 


After this demonstration and the approval of so many members of the 
elect, what could Lord Panmure, the Minister of War, do but approve of 
Soyer’s appointment? While making preparations with one hand, with 
the other the versatile Soyer thereupon designed a new stove of the 
portable type and arranged for the manufacture and shipment to follow 
by a later boat. Before he left he was commissioned by Lord Panmure 
not only to revise the hospital diet kitchens but to instruct the soldiers 
in camp cookery, in the following words: 


“We want them to learn how to cook their rations to the best advantage, and 
that your instructions should remain for ever among them.” 


Armed with a letter to Miss Nightingale, amid the cheers of his friends, 
among whom, however, there were evidently no titles as their names were 
not mentioned, Soyer left London for his long journey to the field of war. 
The account of the trip showed that Soyer’s devotion to his new enter- 
prise was not at the expense of his epicurean interest in food. At every 
stop he took time to visit the fine restaurants and to taste the specialties. 


The Captain, my friend M. Giraldo, and myself, formed the trio of degustators 
of the Grand Provengale dish called the bouillabaisse, as well as another cele- 
brated one called the olio. The first one I, with veneration and justice, recog- 
nized as worthy of being immortalized in the archives of cookery. The olio, like 
many of its companions, so admired by the Marseillais, is only to be appreciated 
by the inhabitants of that city, who must have sprung from a bed of garlic, instead 
of that more genteel and more sweetly perfumed one, the parsley-bed . . . 


This comment, by the way, reinforces a note from my own experience 
where it seemed to me that the strength of the porters in the handling of 
the heavy luggage was commensurate with the strength of their garlic- 
laden breath. The recipe for bouillabaisse, made from fish brought 
alive to the kitchen of the restaurant, is well worth the whole page of fine 
print which is devoted to it. The journey from Marseilles was inter- 
rupted by rough weather, much to Soyer’s delight, at Corsica where he 
had the opportunity of visiting the birthplace of Napoleon. Here he 
naturally demanded to see the kitchen in which he took the oppor- 
tunity of writing another letter to the “‘Times,” using the stove as a desk, 
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and describing its construction of glazed red tiles. The kitchen arrange- 
ments caused him to comment: 


Larders, confectionary, and all the requisite appointments of a kitchen are not 
wanting; which, though in a most dilapidated state, still left an appearance of 
grandeur which none but a family of distinction could afford, very different from 
what has been often reported and believed by the vulgar—viz., that this great 
man had his origin in the bosom of an indigent family. 


A wood cut of a kitchen accompanies the description. 

The next letter was addressed to the “Illustrated London News,” 
and describes a picnic on the Acropolis at Athens where Soyer cooked the 
meal with the aid of his magic stove, an elaboration of a chafing dish, 
invented by him and which he carried with him on his travels. At 
Gallipoli, the oysters “small and ill-formed, very sweet’ are given a 
mention. At last the Bosphorus was reached. While the grandeur of 
the view of Constantinople is given some attention, the monster building 
which was the Scutari Hospital, where there were thousands of patients, 
was the first sight which took Soyer’s attention. Soon he was “paying 
his respects” to Lord and Lady Stratford. Before he continued the 
account of the beginnings of his work, he takes time to philosophize upon 
the place of a good dinner in the prevention of war. 


Nothing can prepare the human mind for amicable intercourse better than a 
well-conceived and artistically-prepared dinner. Read history, and you will 
ascertain that at all periods, and amongst all nations, the benefits, and some- 
times the evils, they experienced, were either preceded or followed by a good 
dinner. 


Actually, when Soyer reached Constantinople, as soon as he had made 
his arrival officially known, he turned his attention to the practical 
details of service. Miss Nightingale evidently welcomed his assistance, 
arranged for his inspection of the huge kitchens and gave him a free 
hand in organization. Perhaps this is the place for Soyer’s description 
of Miss Nightingale after a year of seeing her almost daily. 


She is rather high in stature, fair in complexion, and slim in person; her hair is 
brown, and is worn quite plain; her physiognomy is most pleasing; her eyes, of a 
bluish tint, speak volumes, and are always sparkling with intelligence; her mouth 
is small and well formed, while her lips act in unison, and make known the im- 
pression of her heart—one seems to reflex the other. Her visage, as regards ex- 
pression, is very remarkable, and one can almost anticipate by her countenance 
what she is about to say: alternately, with matters of the most grave import, a 
gentle smile passes radiantly over her countenance, thus proving her evenness of 
temper; at other times, when wit or a pleasantry prevails, the heroine is lost in 
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the happy, good-natured smile which pervades her face, and you recognize only 
the charming woman. Her dress is generally of greyish or black tint; she wears 
a simple white cap, and often a rough apron. In a word, her whole appearance 
is religiously simple and unsophisticated. In conversation no member of the fair 
sex can be more amiable and gentle than Miss Nightingale. Removed from her 
arduous and cavalier-like duties, which require the nerve of a Hercules,—and 
she possesses it when required—she is Rachel on the stage in both tragedy and 
comedy. 


At the first interview with Miss Nightingale, Soyer outlined his plan 
of commencing operations: 


T shall not think of commencing before I am well acquainted with every one in 
each department that has reference to the cooking. I shall submit every sample 
of diets, with a statement of the quantity and kind of ingredients of which they 
are composed, for the approval and opinion of the medical authorities; as I shall 
have to deal with patients, and not with epicures. 


The inspection of the kitchens showed that much of the food was un- 
palatable, particularly because of the poor quality of fuel. ‘Everything 
has the disagreeable flavor of being burnt.”’ Soyer makes one exception 
in his criticisms, explaining that in one kitchen “nothing was burnt, 
except a slight catch in the rice pudding.” In none of the kitchens was 
any seasoning used. Instead, patients were furnished with salt which 
they could use as liberally as they liked. The huge boilers, in which the 
cooking was done, were found to be stationary and therefore very difficult 
to clean. The first step in improving the cookery, therefore, was a 
thorough cleansing of utensils, the next, an improvement in the supply 
of fuel, and the third, an attempt to train the soldier cooks to use the 
printed recipes furnished by Soyer himself. The codperation of the 
doctors was a great aid. One of them, Dr. Taylor, is quoted as follows: 


I tell you what, Monsieur Soyer, though we may be very good doctors, and 
possess a thorough knowledge of medical science, we still need the aid of culinary 
science; for the one without the other will produce but very unsatisfactory 
results. Since I have turned my attention to it, am more and more fortified in 
the opinion which I have expressed before several medical boards, that a doctor, 
to be well qualified, should have some knowledge of the art of cookery, and this 
he ought to acquire in the first stage of his medical attention. 


Soyer next turned his attention to changing a cooking procedure which 
was customary, although it seems almost unbelievable. The meat 
rations for the soup or stew were issued separately to each group of 
patients and differed in weight. These rations were cooked together in 
a huge pot and marked so that each group would receive the proper 
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amount of meat. An appetizing and sanitary custom described is as 
follows: 


Upon inspection I found that they had a most curious method of marking their 
different lots. Some used a piece of red cloth cut from an old jacket; others have 
a dozen old buttons tied together; old knives, forks, scissors, &c., but one in par- 
ticular had hit upon an idea which could not fail to meet with our entire approval. 
The discovery of this idea was greeted with shouts of laughter from Miss Night- 
ingale, the doctors and myself. It consisted of tying a pair of old snuffers to the 
lot. 

All this rubbish was daily boiled with the meat, but probably required more 
cooking. On telling the man with the snuffers that it was a very dirty trick to 
put such things in the soup, the reply was—“‘how can it be dirty, sir? sure they 
have been boiling this last month.” 


Before long the first kitchen which served as a model for the others was 
rebuilt. ‘If not very magnificent, it was, as will be seen, a very spacious 
and handy kitchen.” While dietitians of today when they see its re- 
production will find some obvious faults, under the conditions and accord- 
ing to standards of the time, it was indeed a marvel. In this kitchen the 
staff received instructions in the managing of the stoves, and in the 
following of the recipes which called for the use of weights and measures. 
A few civilian employees were engaged so that the work of the kitchen 
could go on without interruption when the soldier cooks were changed. 
Soyer acknowledges the assistance of an interpreter in dealing with the 
employees, speaking many different languages. He gives him high praise 
and adds as a note: 


“And what was more remarkable still, he was the husband of the celebrated 
Maid of Athens, whose company I had the pleasure of enjoying several times; and 
although this interesting personage is now in her tenth lustre, some remains of 
the eulogy of the great Byron seem still engraved on the physiognomy of the 
once celebrated Greek beauty, and she informed me that when Lord Byron wrote 
his poem on her, she was but ten years of age, he at the time residing opposite the 
house of her parents in Athens. 


After reorganizing the kitchens at Scutari Hospital, the same thing 
was accomplished at a number of others in the Crimea. Then Soyer 
attempted to begin to put into effect his plan for the improving of the 
food preparation for the regiments actually at the front. The first 
shipment of the portable stoves, whose manufacture he had started 
before he left England, arrived. From the regular army rations, new 
recipes were prepared and two soldiers in each company trained in their 
use. 
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Soyer did not hesitate to expose himself to danger at the front, even 
during battles, and the descriptions of his experiences are illuminating. 
Of particular interest is his comment on the use of chloroform, then a 
novelty in the care of the wounded: 


This speaks volumes in favour of the use of chloroform, the efficacy and safety 
of which, for a time, was much doubted, even by eminent medical men. 


Soyer’s memoirs are not all devoted to scenes of battle and to his 
practical work in the cooking field. Between battles, the English Army 
apparently amused itself with full dress dinners and balls. Many of the 
fair and frailer sex had evidently followed the men to the front. There 
is a full description of the grand ball at the English Embassy to which 
Soyer was invited. 


Such an assemblage of members of all nations probably never met beneath the 
same roof, and very likely never will again—the advent of the war being the 
cause. The greatest attraction of the ball was the assemblage of ladies in their 
brilliant costumes. Independent of those from the various embassies, were 
French, English, German, Greek, Armenian, Italian, and Circassian ladies—in 
fact, all nations except the one the ball was given to, viz., Turkish ladies, the only 
lady in that Oriental costume turning out to be a colonel of cavalry. 


Soon after the ball, Soyer returned to the front and continued his 
reorganization of camp cookery, assisted by the officers who between 
engagements took time off to plan dinners for guests and even to make 
some of the preparations themselves. According to Soyer, Colonel 
Halliwell, Commander of the Fourth Division, was not only a good 
soldier, but also a very good amateur cook. “I defy anyone to make a 
better mayonnaise, not even accepted professionals.” 

Even after the suspension of hostilities, Soyer continued his instruc- 
tions to the men in camps and in the barracks as he hoped to be able to go 
on with his plans during peace time. The “receipts” were printed upon 
parchment, framed and hung up in every kitchen. From six in the 
morning until night, he rode on horseback, inspecting both camps and 
hospital kitchens. Before he left the Crimea, he received a cherished 
letter from Miss Nightingale as evidence of his assistance in aiding the 
establishment of diet kitchens, which for the first time in history had 
been considered an important war measure. 


ScuTARI BARRACK Hospital, July 28th, 1856 
I have great pleasure in bearing my testimony to the very essential usefulness 
of Monsieur Soyer, who, first in the General Hospitals of Scutari, and after- 
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wards in the Camp Hospitals of the Crimea, both general and regimental, re- 
stored order where all was unavoidable confusion, as far as he was individually 
able,—took the soldiers’ rations and patients’ diets as they were, and converted 
them into wholesome and agreeable food. 
I have tried his stoves in the Crimean hospitals where I have been employed, 
and found them to answer every purpose of economy and efficiency. 
Florence Nightingale 
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FOLK FOODS OF A SLOVAKIAN VILLAGE 
ANA KOSTELNY 


N AN anthropological study! of school children of Brezova pod 
| Slovakia, an investigation was made of the foods and folk 

foods of Brezova under the guidance of Dr. Podzimkova-Rieglova, 
head of Department of Folk Nutrition, Social Hygiene Section of the 
State Department of Health, Prague. The results of this investigation 
follow. 

Every country has its own peculiar taste in cookery; in some instances 
even individual villages and towns follow a régime of diet peculiar to 
each. Slovakia is one of these, its cookery varies from extreme sim- 
plicity to oriental complexity. 

This diversification is due to various ethnic composites. In the first 
place, Slovakia is surrounded by five different ethnic groups, whose 
influence is by no means blocked by the boundary lines. To the west is 
Moravia, a Czech country; to the north, Poland; northeast, Sub-Kar- 
pathian Russia; southeast, Roumania; and south, Hungary. Not only 
does the country feel the influence of these ethnic groups for many miles 
along its borders, but it also bears within itself isolated Czech, German 
and Roumanian groups. 

The Czechs, fleeing from religious persecutions, made their homes in 
Slovakia around 1460. German miners and Roumanian shepherds 
(Vala3i) were enticed here by the prospect of making a livelihood, 
toning into the general picture without losing their individuality. Then, 
of course, there were the eternal Jew and Gypsy, who have neither taken 
nor given anything to that great patchwork quilt of Slovakian ethnology. 
These two remain detachable pom pons. 

Brezova pod Bradlom, a village of about 3000 inhabitants, lying on the 
boundary between the White and Little Carpathians near the Moravian 
border in northwestern Slovakia, has a decided individuality of its own 
that has been many years in the making. Brezova proper is in a valley 
210 meters above sea level and is said to have been founded in 1592 by 
Czech Hussites who erected their own church and called the village 
Brezova, after the “brezy” or birch trees covering the mountain sides 
round about. The “pod Bradlom”’ was added after the war and means 
“under Mt. Bradlo.” The dialect of Brezova is Slovakian, but contains 
many Czech elements and has a unique hardness which exceeds even 

1Suggested by Professor K. Chotek and accomplished with the assistance of Drs. J. 
Maley of Charles University, Prague, and L. LukaSov4 of the Pedological Institute, Prague. 
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that of the Czech tongue. This hardness is well reflected in the austerity 
of the costumes, especially the women’s. A generation ago life was still 
simple and Protestantly austere, the women being known not only for 
their hard work and cleanliness, but for their chastity. 

As in the rest of Europe, the noon meal is the chief one. It begins 
with a meat soup or a thin vegetable soup and proceeds with meat, pre- 
pared according to universally used recipes. This corroborates the fact 
that long ago the inhabitants were too poor to cook much meat (with 
the exception of smoked meats and a smoked, hot, red-peppered sausage 
of pork). When meat did become generally used, it was prepared ac- 
cording to recipes of adjacent countries. A noon meal with meat, how- 
ever, is enjoyed only two, or at most, three times a week. The other four 
or five days they have “meat substitutes” of various kinds: ‘‘comatky” 
or white sauces, and “‘mitiéniky,” cooked or baked dough foods. 

“Omatka” is a rather thin white sauce flavored with vinegar and pre- 
pared with potatoes, pickles or dried pod vegetables in winter, and with 
cucumbers, fresh pod vegetables, tomatoes and lettuce in summer. 
With currants, prunes, or mushrooms, it is a special delicacy. Vinegar 
is omitted when the fruit is used. 

“Mitiniky” are cooked or baked. When cooked, noodles, ‘“‘slize,”’ 
or tiny dumplings, “halusky,” are most popular. The latter are made of 
a stiff batter which is cut and shoved, piece by piece, off a batter-board 
into boiling water. They are drained, greased en masse, covered with 
ground poppy seed or sugar, or served with a thick plum preserve 
called “lekvar,” or with dried, ground pears. These concoctions may 
also be sprinkled with fresh cottage cheese or chopped fried cabbage, 
and salted instead of sugared. They are sometimes eaten plain in meat 
soup, or with “paprikaS” made of steamed chicken or veal, prepared 
with a heavy sour-cream sauce with plenty of red paprika for its flavor 
and color. The “‘haluSky” are used with the meat in this case in exactly 
the same manner as the Czechs use dumplings or “knedliky.”” Noodles 
are used in soup or garnished in the same way as “halusky.” 

Slightly more complicated are “gule,”’ which are fruit dumplings made 
of plain soft noodle dough with an addition of cooked potatoes. The 
fruits used are most often plums or cherries, and are covered with a thin 
coat of potato or plain dough, boiled, and then treated like the “haluSky.” 
These are the famous fruit “‘knedliky”’ of the Czechs, losing, however, a 
little of their lusciousness in the wholesale greasing, sweetening, etc., 
instead of being done in individual portions as is the habit with the 
Czechs. 
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Another most unusual and characteristic meat substitute is the baked 
“JakeS” or “lokeS.”” This term undoubtedly originated from “lakotka,” 
meaning a dainty. What a strange idea of dainties when compared with 
America standards! Flour, water, cooked potato, and perhaps an egg 
are worked into a dough and rolled out to a thickness of about an inch, 
and baked on a greased tin. It is then broken up into small pieces and 
softened with boiling water which is drained off immediately. Next, 
hot milk containing melted butter is poured over it; it is then garnished 
usually with poppy seed and sweetened, or served with cottage cheese and 
salted. 

Brezovans claim their most original food as “6épantanec,”’ and believe 
they hold patent rights not only for its naming, but also for its recipe. 
“Opantanec” means, in the vernacular, one who is clumsily overdressed, . 
and the thick cylinders of potato dough, plentifully covered with barley 
and sprinkled over with fried onion, do give one the feeling of getting 
one’s money’s worth. ‘The thick cylinders of potato dough are put into 
a deep pot with alternating layers of barley and dough. The whole 
mass is then covered with water and steamed and baked in the oven. 

Another adeptly named meat substitute is “ciganéence” or “gypsy 
children.” After the enormous, round doughs of dark bread are safely 
deposited in their respective baskets, waiting to be shovelled into a 
huge stove and baked on heated bricks, the careful housewife manages 
to have a piece of dough left over. She cuts and rolls this into two-foot 
cylinders, then cuts these into bits like molasses candy kisses, and bakes 
them. She then treats the pieces like the “lokSe’ described above. 
By a stretch of the imagination one can see in these dark morsels a 
parallel to the little gypsy urchins who run about half-naked in their 
little colony just outside Brezova, modestly unaware of their namesakes. 

“Osuchy” are also made of bread dough. The word comes from the 
verb “sudit,” to dry. ‘OsuSit’’ means to dry the surface and from this 
verb comes the noun “osuch.” These are thinly rolled-out pieces of 
bread dough, which are studded with bits of bacon and then baked. 

Apples, pears and plums are the fruit staples of Brezové. These are 
eaten fresh, in season, and the apples and pears are stored in grain in the 
attics for winter use. The pears are also dried in the old-fashioned, 
brick bread ovens, then ground and used for garnishing. Cherries are 
eaten only in season, unless they are preserved. Strawberries, black- 
berries, raspberries, grapes, currants and gooseberries are used mainly 
for jellies. Plums are used for “lekvar,” each housewife’s most faithful 
standby. The plums are pitted and put into enormous pots in which 
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they are cooked over a wood fire for from ten to twenty hours (depending 
on the quantity), and are stirred every few minutes to prevent burning. 
When “done,” the preserve is usually almost black, and keeps as long as 
two or three years. 

In olden days there were “‘lekvar’” bees. Several housewives would 
get together and keep vigil, stirring through the night. The daughters 
of the house, old enough to push a stirring spoon, would also assist 
sleepily. Today, the women do not overwork themselves just to save the 
extra fuel used in heating up the cold mass the next morning. 

Of the vegetables, sauerkraut (flavored in the barrel with caraway 
seed) and pickles (to which an unusually refreshing tang is given by 
adding a green pepper to each jar), as well as fresh and dried pod veg- 
etables are year round staples. Without sauerkraut and “lekvar,”’ 
a household simply never was, and even today is not a household. The 
sauerkraut is cooked with smoked pork or sausage in the form 
of “‘kapusnica.”’ It is put into a pot with the meat, barley and allspice 
to which plenty of liquid, taken from the barrel, is added. When the 
meat is cooked, flour browned in fat is added to thicken it slightly. 

Beets, among other vegetable preserves, are cooked, peeled, cut into 
disks and preserved with a boiled mixture of sugar, water, vinegar and 
caraway seed. A piece of horseradish is put into the jar, which is then 
sealed and steamed for a few minutes. Another refreshing relish is 
made of green peppers and cabbage. Green peppers are salted, rinsed 
of excess salt, and stuffed with finely cut cabbage treated in the same 
manner. They are then put into a jar and preserved with a boiling 
mixture of water, sugar, vinegar, and allspice as above. Mushrooms are 
dried for use later in delicious sauces and soups throughout the year. 
Fresh mushrooms are used in the same way and sometimes fried with 
scrambled eggs. 

Curly cabbage or “kel” is also a favored vegetable. It is cut finely 
and boiled with cubed potatoes, pepper, garlic, salt, and mutton or beef. 
Then it is thickened slightly with flour browned in shortening. Ordinary 
cabbage is prepared in much the same way, with the addition of vinegar 
and sometimes fresh tomatoes, while onions instead of garlic are browned 
with the flour and the potatoes are omitted. 

During the summer there are also lettuce, kohlrabi, spinach, green peas, 
string beans, dill, cucumbers and carrots, refreshingly prepared with 
white sauce. In each individual case this is vinegared according to taste, 
with the exception of the spinach which is boiled, chopped finely, and 
then mixed with just a little white sauce made of cream instead of milk. 
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This is in contrast to the generous quantity of white sauce used with 
other vegetables. Tomatoes are first cooked to a smooth consistency 
and strained before they are added to the prepared white sauce. The 
tomato sauce and spinach mixtures are eaten solely with meat, whereas 
the other vegetables, in their generous portions of white sauce, are often 
eaten instead of a meat course. 

Another dish served with meat or a vegetable is mashed potatoes, 
called “kaSa.”’ A little flour, salt, and water are added to the potatoes 
after mashing. The mass is then put on a large dish and a hollow is 
pressed into the middle of it. Hot fat with fried onion or hot meat 
drippings are poured over it. Dried peas are served in the same manner, 
leaving out the water and flour. 

Bread, being a staple food, is made in large quantities by each family. 
Just a generation ago all the housewives brushed the surface of the great 
loaves (sometimes as much as twenty inches in diameter) with water, and 
piously made four deep dents in the form of a cross in the center. Now, 
only those of past generations still continue this custom, and the bakers 
do the baking for the whole village. The women bring their dough 
divided into three to six rye flour loaves, in round, handle-less baskets. 
This is a whole week’s batch, for the bread retains enough moisture to 
keep for as long as two weeks. The loaves are carried in hempen sheets 
slung across the back and tied in front. Each bread has a little sticker 
with the owner’s name and is slid off a long handled bread shovel into 
the enormous oven, by the baker, just as each housewife did it but a 
generation ago. 

Only a generation ago, many other old customs were still strictly 
observed. The day before Christmas, ‘“‘Stedraky,” great “kolate’’ or 
“kuchen”’ were made of medium rich, slightly sweetened, raised dough 
rolled out to the size of the baking tin and covered with “lekvar,” cottage 
cheese (prepared with butter, milk, sugar and raisins or lemon rind), 
apples or boiled dried pears. The first one taken out of the stove was 
given to the servant so that the ranger would not catch her when she 
trespassed on his domain while getting grass for the cows. During the 
summer, before the clover was dry, some of the women brought in grass 
from the nearby hills. Even now we occasionally see one of them carry- 
ing it piled high upon her back in hempen sheets. 

Among Christmas Eve customs, the scythes were rubbed with the first 
candle that was lighted, in order that the harvester would not cut himself 
the following harvest. All crumbs and nut shells left after the Christmas 
Eve supper were collected and carefully put away; if anyone became ill, 
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these were brought out, cooked, and the sick one steamed himself over 
the brew. It was taken for granted that he was much benefited by the 
steaming. All the livestock had to have at least a piece of something 
prepared for the supper, in order that they prosper. Many of these 
customs have been forgotten by the younger generation, but there are 
still many homes in which they are observed. 

Long ago, when Brezova lived solely upon the produce of its land, it 
was very poor. But after the method of tanning and pickling skins was 
brought in from Germany, where it had reached its highest state of per- 
fection, the village became well known for this craft. Its people then 
became known as “‘well-off.”.. Modernity was brought in from Vienna 
and Budapest where the villagers went to dispose of their skins and wool. 
Later on, about a generation ago, new trends began to be brought in 
from America where about twenty-five per cent of Brezova’s inhabitants 
had emigrated and about five per cent returned to remain. Others 
visit their old home at least once, and it is only natural that some of the 
American specialties, pies and cakes for instance, are beginning to appear. 
These are merely additions, however, and have not taken the place of the 
staple foods of the village. 

The table is set very simply, often on the cleanly scrubbed, uncovered 
table. Each individual has his own dish and table ware, and there is 
particular attention to cleanliness about the home. 

The subject of the Brezovans’ foods and food preservation has by no 
means been exhausted. Only a few of the most typical and traditional 
foods, which still stand the test of modern needs, have been mentioned. 
And what are the results ot this diet? The village doctor gave the 
following opinion: ‘‘Brezové has a modest, well-balanced, healthy diet. 
Besides that, the people are unusually temperate, and about the only 
illnesses the people undergo are epidemics, and occasionally, cancer.”’ 
This is especially interesting since the Brezovans have intermarried 
among themselves for many generations, first cousin marriages occurring 
quite frequently. In fact, the people are so healthy that the village 
doctor must needs act as veterinarian to keep busy! 





THE PROBABLE ACCURACY OF DIETARY STUDIES! 


MARTHA KOEHNE 
School of Dentistry, University of Michigan 


The report of the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection (1) gives an excellent review of previous studies that have 
been published on the food requirements of children. It includes a 
critical discussion of methods that have been used in measuring the in- 
take of food in children, the number of days’ intake measured by the 
workers, and the conditions under which the children ate the food. A 
study of Table 6 in the above mentioned report shows that the majority 
of studies of individual food intakes cover periods of 3 to 10 days; very 
few cover longer periods of time. 

In view of the mass of records available as a result of our studies on 
children in University Hospital, Ann Arbor, we felt it desirable to make 
the present analysis of part of these data. In a previous publication 
(2), we reported our findings on the intake, of certain foodstuffs, of 28 
girls from six to thirteen years old, for periods of 28 to 192 consecutive 
days. 

We have individual records of calculated intakes of food constituents 
for these children for each day they were under observation. Details of 
methods used in calculation, living conditions and other essential details 
are to be found in the report by Koehne and Morrell (2), previously 
mentioned. At the end of each week the calculated values, representing 
the intakes of food constituents, were averiged for each child. At the 
close of each observation period, a final average was made of all weekly 
averages for the child in question. 

The records of 5 of the 28 children, numbers 14, 17, 18, 20 and 23, 
form the basis for the present analysis. These children were selected 
arbitrarily. All had been on the same standard dietary regime for 
periods of 14 to 25 consecutive weeks. A combined total of 83 weeks is 
represented in this discussion. In the graph, the solid bars represent 
the extent to which the average for individual weeks coincided with the 
final average for each const.tuent represented for each of the 5 children. 
Only the final averages were reported in the publication cited. 

The closest agreements were found in the calculated intakes of fat, 
calcium and phosphorus, where between 90 and 94 per cent of the weekly 
averages were within 5 per cent of the final averages. Protein and 


1 Received for publication, February 1, 1935. 
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caloric intake showed the next highest degree of correlation, 84 and 88 
per cent, respectively, of the weekly averages being within 5 per cent of 
the final averages. Seventy-three per cent of the values, representing 
intake of total carbohydrate, showed this same close agreement. In the 
case of iron and the acid and base values of the diet, this degree of cor- 
relation with the final averages was found in 61, 51 and 62 per cent, 
respectively, of the weekly averages. Ninety-six to 100 per cent of the 
values representing intakes of protein, fat, carbohydrate, calories, calcium 
and phosphorus were within 10 per cent of the final averages; while the 
same was true in 85 to 90 per cent of the values for iron, acid and base. 
The remaining 15 to 10 per cent fell within 20 per cent of the final 
averages. 

In order to make a fair evaluation of these findings, one must consider 
the conditions under which these studies were made and contrast them 
with those normally prevailing in homes. There was a special menu 
for each day of the week, and these menus were repeated each week 
throughout the duration of the experiment. There was a high degree 
of uniformity in the general type of menu used on the different days. 
Each child always had a full glass of milk at each meal, and all were 
expected to eat at least one helping of everything on the menu. Size of 
first helpings was adjusted to the appetite of the individual child and 
extra helpings of the various articles of food were always available and 
freely requested. 

The earlier report (2) shows how close was the agreement as to the 
proportion of caloric intake between protein, fat and carbohydrate con- 
sumed by these children in spite of differences in caloric intakes, kinds 
of food requested as additional helpings, etc. A subsequent report (3) 
gives in Table 3 a detailed statement for one child, number 12, showing 
how uniform was her own intake of essential foods and foodstuffs through- 
out the year and a half of the observation period. 

In contrast with this set of conditions, there is usually a lack of uni- 
formity in the type of meals served day by day in the average home. 
Even in institutions, succeeding weeks’ menus are never duplicates of 
preceding weeks’ menus throughout the year. The majority of children 
are not trained to eat everything on the menus served, and there are 
few homes or institutions where a full glass of milk is given without fail 
to each child at every meal. Therefore the conditions of this feeding 
experiment were more likely to produce uniform results, week by week 
and day by day. It is extremely doubtful if such a high degree of 
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correlation would be found in the results of similar studies made of 
children or adults living under the more usual conditions. 


PERCENTAGE CORRELATION 





A 6c 8 EF &. 2. © & a © € @ 2 Ff @ 3 
RANGE OF VARIATION. IN CORRELATION. 


Comparison of accuracy of dietary studies made for periods of one week or more with those covering 
less than one week* 


Ordinates represent per cent of the 14 to 25 average daily food intakes per child per week 
(solid bars), and the per cent of the food intakes for 7 to 14 days out of each of the 5 periods 
(open rectangles), that coincide with the final average for each child for the whole observation 
period. Abscissae represent a comparison of variations in the two sets of data: 


A represents variations within +5% of final average. 
“ “ 


B from +5 to 10% of the final average. 
Cc “ “ “cc +10 to 15% “cc “ce “ “ 
D “ce 3 “ +15 to 20% “ “cc “ “ 
E - * “« £202" “ “ = 
F S san “« s2s3Boa,* * © “ 
G “ “ “ +30 to 35% oe “ “ “ce 
H “cc of “ce +35 to 40% “ “ “cc “ 
I ” - of +40% or more from final average. 


* Correlation is not used here in its strictly statistical sense but rather as synonymous with 
agreement. 


The records of each of the 5 children were studied. One, and some- 
times two weeks’ records were selected from the available data for each 
child. These weeks were selected because the figures representing the 
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average intake of food constituents for the week, most nearly coincided 
with the final average for the individual for the 14 to 25 weeks during 
which each was under observation. Eight such weeks were selected, 
representing the 7 to 14 most nearly uniform days for each child out of 
her whole observation period. In the graph accompanying this paper, 
the open bars represent the extent to which the intake of food on these 
days coincided with the final averages for each constituent represented. 

The closest agreements were found for values representing the intakes 
of calcium, calories and fat where 64, 50 and 48 per cent, respectively, 
of the daily values were within 5 per cent of the final averages, and where 
94, 89 and 78 per cent were within 10 per cent of the final averages. 
The high degree of correlation for calcium may be explained on the basis 
of the rather uniform amount of milk consumed daily. Protein, total 
carbohydrate and phosphorus showed the next highest degree of cor- 
relation. Forty-one, 43 and 41 per cent, respectively, of the daily 
values fell within 5 per cent of the final values and 70, 79 and 80 per 
cent varied not more than 10 per cent from the final averages. In all 
the above cases no values were obtained that varied from the final 
average by more than 30 per cent, and most of them fell within a 20 per 
cent range of variation. 

Again, the poorest agreements were found in values representing in- 
takes of iron, acid and base. In these cases, respectively, only 16, 23 
and 20 per cent of the values fell within 5 per cent of the final averages, 
and only 36, 34 and 25 per cent within 10 per cent of the final values. 
The values that varied between 10 and 20 per cent of final averages 
constituted respectively 32, 21 and 24 per cent of the 56 days. Eighteen, 
26 and 13 per cent of the days varied between 20 and 30 per cent, and 2, 
4 and 11 per cent of the days’ intakes, respectively, varied more than 
40 per cent from final averages. 

If such a wide range of variation in intake, from day to day, was found 
in those 8 selected weeks where one could logically expect the greatest 
degree of uniformity to be found in the combined 83 weeks of observa- 
tion, a still wider range of variation could be expected in the day by day 
intakes for other weeks, even where such an unusual degree of uniformity 
in type of meals existed. This being the case, chances would be very 
poor that results obtained by the measuring of food intakes of children 
for periods less than a week would give values representing an average 
of their customary intake. This would be especially true if the children 
lived under average home conditions or in institutions in which there 
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was no well established, uniform policy controlling the type of meals 
served the children. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Dietary studies made by weighing the food eaten during a mini- 
mum period of one week are representative of the customary food intake 
of the individual and of his food requirement under the following con- 
ditions: 

(a) if there is a well established uniform policy rigidly adhered to, 

controlling the types of meals served; 

(b) if it is known that the menus during that week are truly repre- 
sentative of the type of meals served regularly; 

(c) if the same policy is followed while the study is being made as 
regards granting extra helpings, size of first helpings, etc., that 
is followed routinely; and 

(d) if his weight and height history is known to be normal over a long 
period of time on this uniform dietary regime. 

2. Even under the above conditions, studies made for fractions of a 

week are reliable to a far less extent. 


3. When nothing is known about the previous food habits of a person, 
or when studies are made during periods in which the subjects are on 
types of diets different from those routinely served, studies covering 
even a week or ten days would rarely give results representative of the 
person’s customary habits or food requirements. Studies made over 
periods of less than one week would probably be wholly valueless. 
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STUDIES ON THE EFFECT OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
CAROTENE AND VITAMIN A IN PATIENTS WITH 
DIABETES MELLITUS 


II. THe Errect oF A Cop LIVER Ort CONCENTRATE ON THE BLoop 
CAROTENE AND CHOLESTEROL! 


ELAINE P. RALLI, M.D., ann ALICE WATERHOUSE, M.D.? 
The Diabetic Clinics of the Third (New York University) Medical Division, Bellevue Hospital, 
and the Department of Medicine, University and Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
New York University 
T HAD been previously observed (1) that when carotene was fed to 
| a group of diabetics and non-diabetics a greater increase in blood 
carotene occurred in the former. In view of this, the effect of the 
administration of a cod liver oil concentrate on the blood carotene and 
cholesterol of such patients was studied. 

Procedure: Twenty-seven diabetic patients were observed. In two 
cases, 16 and 25, liquid cod liver oil was given and one patient, 16, later 
received the concentrate. Two sets of observations were made on case 
13, the second of which was made after an interval of six months during 
which time no form of cod liver oil was given. The age, diet, insulin 
dosage and duration of the disease are reported in Table 1. The proce- 
dure in each case was as follows. After a control period during which 
observations were made of the blood carotene and cholesterol, the patient 
was given cod liver oil in the form of a concentrate. This was supplied 
by the Lederle Laboratories, each tablet containing at least 1,000 units 
of vitamin A (U.S.P.) and 500 units of vitamin D (A.D.M.A.). Usually 
six tablets were given daily (Table 2). Fasting samples of blood were 
taken at intervals during the period when the patient received the con- 
centrate; blood carotenes and cholesterols were determined from these 
samples—carotene by the method of White and Gordon (2) on the 
serum, and cholesterol in the plasma by Bloor’s method (3). The 
results are reported in Table 2. As space does not permit the reporting 
of all the determinations, the average and upper and lower limits of the 
determinations on each patient are reported. The number of determina- 
tions made and the duration of the several periods studied are also 
reported for each patient. 

Results: Of the twenty-seven patients studied, five showed no change 

1 This research was aided by a grant from the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation. Received for 


publication, March 7, 1935. 
2 With the technical assistance of Onna Rheinhart. 
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in blood carotene following the administration of the cod liver oil con- 
centrate; nine showed some increase, and case 25 who received the liquid 
cod liver oil also showed an increase. Case 16, who was given the con- 
centrate following a period on liquid cod liver oil, had an increase in blood 
carotene from the average carotene while receiving the oil, but this was 


TABLE 1 
Summary of diabetic patients studied 


DIET IN GRAMS 
DURATION DAILY 


CS. ee INSULIN, 


' 
IN YEARS Carbohy- Protein UNITS 


18-0-13 
10-0-10 
none 
15-0-15 
none 
20-0-15 
18-0-0 
none 
none 
28-0-25 
20-0-20 
10-0-0 
8-0-0 
10-0-12 
175 35-0-25 
220 none 
250 15-0-15 
190 10-0-10 
100 none 
275 none 
320 15-0-12 
165 none 
220 12-0-0 
250 20-0-15 
165 ‘ 20-6-24 
220 : 25-0-10 
170 35-5-30 
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lower than the average carotene of the control period. The remaining 
eleven showed a fall in blood carotene. The magnitude of the changes 
was such, however, that only seven of the ten cases showing an increase 
could be considered significant, and of the eleven cases showing a fall 
only seven were significant. 

Of the twenty-seven patients, fourteen were over 45 years of age; of 
these, six were severe, eight, mild diabetics. Of the six severe cases, 
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two had an increase, two a decrease and two no change in blood carotene 
following the administration of the concentrate. Of the eight mild cases 
in the group, three showed an increase, two a decrease and three no 


TABLE 2 


The effect of cod liver oil concentrate on blood carotene and cholesterol in diabetic patients 


| | j 
| CHOLESTEROL IN MGM. PER | | 
CENT 


CAROTENE IN MGM. PER CENT 
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LIVER OIL CONCENTRATE 
WHILE ON COD LIVER OIL | 


PERIOD IN DAYS 
CONCENTRATE 
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DAILY—TABLETS 


Average 
NUMBER OF CONTROL OBSER 


COD LIVER OIL CONCENTRATE 
NUMBER OF OBSERVATIONS | 


DURATION OF CONTROL 
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CASE NUMBER 
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* 13-1 refers to first observational period; 13-2 to the second. 

{ 16-1 period when patient received liquid cod liver oil, 12 cc. daily for 175 days. 

16-2 period when patient received 6 cod liver concentrate tablets daily. There was no interval between the ad- 
ministration of these two forms of vitamin A. 

¢ Case 25 received the liquid cod liver oil, 12 cc. daily for 63 days. 

§ 4 cod liver oil concentrate tablets daily for 14 days, then 6 daily for 28 days. 


change in blood carotene following the cod liver oil concentrate. Of the 
cases under 45 years of age, ten were severe diabetics and of these, three 
had an increase, five a fall and three no change in blood carotene; whereas 
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of the three mild cases in this group, one showed an increase, one a fall, 
and one no change. 

There does not seem to be any constant relationship between the 
duration or severity of the diabetes and the height of the blood carotene. 
The reaction of the patient to the concentrate was almost the same in the 
various age groups. 

The average blood cholesterol in twelve patients was over 249 mgm. 
per cent, prior to the administration of the concentrate. In eight of 
these, the blood carotene was high, being over .217 mgm. per cent. 
Of the remaining nineteen patients, eight had high blood carotenes but 
the blood cholesterols were not over 227 mgm. per cent; one of these, 
case 4, had the highest blood carotene of the group. Following the 
administration of the concentrate, twelve patients had a high blood 
cholesterol and in eight of these the blood carotene was elevated. Of 
the remaining nineteen patients, nine had an increase in blood carotene, 
and in these cases the blood cholesterol was below 227 mgm. per cent 
with the exception of one in which it reached 247 mgm. per cent. The 
cholesterol changes, following the administration of the concentrate, 
were in the same direction as the carotene in fourteen cases, five showing 
an increase and five a fall. Four cases showed no change in either. In 
five cases the cholesterol rose or remained unchanged when the carotene 
fell, and in four cases the cholesterol fell or did not change when the 
carotene rose. 

Discussion: These observations indicate that a cod liver oil concen- 
trate administered to diabetic patients resulted in an increase in blood 
carotene in seven, a fall in seven and no change in thirteen. Case 4 
of this group, whose blood carotene was .586 mgm. per cent before, and 
.781 mgm. per cent after the administration of the concentrate, showed 
clinical evidence of carotenemia. At no time were there any complaints 
attributable to this high blood carotene. 

In the group as a whole, the effect of the concentrate on the blood 
carotene is much less than the effect of carotene in oil. In view of the 
definite increase in blood carotene in diabetic patients following the 
administration of carotene per se, it might be wiser to use vitamin A as 
such in these patients, at least until the clinical significance of an increase 
in blood carotene has been established. 

Summary: 1. The effect of the administration of a cod liver oil con- 
centrate on the blood carotene and cholesterol of a group of twenty- 
seven patients with diabetes mellitus is reported. 
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2. The blood carotene increased in seven cases, fell in seven and showed 
no change in thirteen cases. 

3. An increase in blood cholesterol was associated with an increase in 
blood carotene in twelve patients. 

4. In fourteen cases the blood cholesterol changes were in the same 
direction as the blood carotene changes. 
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THE VITAMIN A AND C CONTENT OF FROZEN 
BLACKBERRIES! 


ESTHER L. BATCHELDER, KATHRYN MILLER, NATALIE SEVALS anp 
LOIS STARLING 


College of Home Economics, State College of Washington 


To date, there seems to have been no report on the vitamin A or C 
content of blackberries. The experiments herewith discussed were 
conducted on the 1932 and 1933 pack of frozen blackberries packed com- 
mercially by the Puyallup and Sumner Fruit Growers Association, 
Puyallup, Washington, and obtained through the courtesy of Dr. E. L. 
Overholser of the Division of Horticulture, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, State College of Washington. 


PROCEDURE 


The commercial procedure used in packing the frozen blackberries was 
as follows: The berries were picked during the day and delivered to the 
cannery between 4 and 7 p.m. The berries were run through a washer 
and over a sorting belt before being placed in containers. This work 
was finished by 10 p.m. of the day the berries were harvested. The 
containers were then placed in cold storage at atemperature of from 0° to 
5°F. After 24 to 48 hours, they were moved to the holding cold storage 
rooms and stacked. The holding rooms were held at 15°F. or as near 
thereto as was practical. 

In October, 30-pound cans of the frozen berries were shipped to 
Pullman where they were stored at 15°F. At frequent intervals, small 
quantities from the main supply were transferred to the freezing com- 
partment of an electric refrigerator in the animal laboratory. Samples 
for feeding were weighed while the berries were still in the frozen state. 


VITAMIN A DETERMINATION 


The vitamin A value of the blackberries was determined according 
to the procedure of Sherman and Munsell (1) with some modifications: 
The mothers of the test rats were kept on a diet of 66 per cent whole 
wheat, 33 per cent whole milk powder, and 1 per cent iodized salt. Ten 
grams of fresh lean beef were fed to each rat thrice weekly. When the 
young reached 2 weeks of age (just before they began to eat themother’s 
feed), the mothers’ diet was changed to one containing 16.5 per cent 
skimmed milk powder and 16.5 per cent whole milk powder, instead of 


1 Received for publication February 15, 1935. 
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33 per cent whole milk powder as in the diet previously described. The 
resulting diet contained approximately half as much butterfat as the 
original diet and lowered the amount of vitamin A available for storage 
in the young. It was then possible to deplete the bodily store of most 
of the experimental animals at an average weight of 100 to 125 grams and 
in from 4 to 5 weeks after they were placed on a vitamin A-free diet. 
When the young were 3 weeks old, they were weaned and placed on a 
vitamin A-free diet made up as follows: 


leet tates 7 Rm RE TI) oi css eine sin Sse cowl anes doe aR oe 18% 
Dried brewers’ yeast 

Salt mixture? 

Cornstarch 


Viosterol 250D, 60 drops per kilo 


The casein was baked according to the method described by Potter (2). 
It was then allowed to soak overnight in distilled water, filtered, soaked 
a second time, filtered, dried, and finely ground. The washing was sug- 
gested by Woods (3) who had found evidence of intestinal irritation in 
rats fed the unwashed baked casein. The rats were given basal diet 
and distilled water ad libitum. Twice weekly they received distilled 
water containing potassium iodide, 3 parts per million. 

When the young rats showed loss of weight and signs of sore eyes, 
they were placed in separate cages and blackberry feedings were begun. 
Preliminary work on the 1932 pack had indicated that 0.25 gram frozen 
blackberry, daily, was insufficient for “unit growth,” while 0.5 gram 
appeared somewhat high. The 1933 experiments were carried on at 
levels of 0.4 and 0.5 gram, daily. 

The results show that 0.8 gram frozen blackberry fed thrice weekly 
for 5 weeks (equivalent to 0.4 gram, 6 days per week) caused an average 
gain of 3.3 grams per week in 9 rats; 1.0 gram thrice weekly (equivalent 
to 0.5 gram, 6 days per week) caused an average gain of 5.5 grams in 8 
rats. Apparently 0.4 gram blackberry contains about one Sherman 
unit (1) of vitamin A. In other words, blackberries supply about 71 
units of vitamin A per ounce or 1136 units per pound. This value is 
only slightly lower than the values for bananas, cantaloupes and dates, 
as reported by Sherman (4). It is considerably higher than the values 
for grapes, oranges, apples and figs, as reported by the same author. 


2 Osborne and Mendel. J. Biol. Chem. 37: 572, 1919. 
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VITAMIN C DETERMINATION 


The vitamin C value of the blackberries was determined by a method 
essentially like that described by Sherman, LaMer, and Campbell (5). 
The vitamin C-free diet contained: skimmed milk powder (baked 4 
hours at 110°C), 30 per cent; butterfat, 9 per cent; cod liver oil, 1 per 
cent; iodized salt, 1 per cent; brewers’ yeast, 5 per cent; rolled oats, 36 
per cent; and bran, 18 per cent. 

The diet was mixed fresh every few days and stored in the refrigerator. 
Fresh diet was usually fed daily and never at intervals longer than two 
days. The guinea pigs were kept in separate cages and were allowed 
unlimited quantities of basal diet and distilled water. Twice a week 
they received distilled water containing potassium iodide, 3 parts per 
million. In addition to the basal diet, each guinea pig was given 20 
grams of cabbage, daily, until it reached a weight of approximately 300 
grams. For a few days before beginning the test period, small amounts 
of frozen blackberry were mixed with the cabbage in order that the guinea 
pigs might become accustomed to the taste. 

Preliminary work on the 1932 pack had indicated that between 16 and 
20 grams of blackberry would give adequate vitamin C. The 1933 tests 
were made at levels of 18, 14, and 10 grams of blackberry, 6 times per 
week. The pigs were weighed every 2 days and observed for scurvy 
symptoms. At the end of 56 days, the guinea pigs were killed and post 
mortem examinations were made. Kenny’s method, described by 
Sherman and Smith (5), of recording autopsy findings and expressing 
them in a “scurvy score’’ was used in estimating the degree of protection 
from scurvy. 

The 5 animals receiving 18 grams of frozen blackberry made an average 
daily gain of 3.7 grams, appeared normal in every respect before death, 
and showed a scurvy score of only 3 which is practically negligible. The 
results on 14 grams of blackberry indicate that this amount may be the 
borderline for protection. Three of the 4 animals did very well, while the 
fourth showed a scurvy score of 6, did not eat well, and gained very 
little weight. The average gain on this level was 2.5 grams, daily, and 
the average scurvy score was 3. Ten grams of frozen blackberry proved 
definitely insufficient for protection from scurvy. All the animals on 
this amount showed marked lameness, soreness, and swelling of the 
joints within 20 to 40 days after the experiment was begun. They lost 
an average of 0.3 gram, daily, for 50 days. Three of the animals were 
killed before the end of 56 days because they showed definite scurvy 
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symptoms and it was obvious that 10 grams was insufficient for protec- 
tion. The average scurvy score was 18. 

Apparently 18 grams of frozen blackberry were adequate to protect 
from scurvy, while 14 grams just failed to give protection. It is prob- 
able that 16 grams wouldalso giveprotection. From theresults available, 
it was apparent that 18 grams provided at least one unit of vitamin C. 
In other words, blackberries supply at least 1.6 units of vitamin C per 
ounce, or about 26 units per pound. This is lower than values found for 
other fruits as reported by Sherman (4), but is in the range reported for 
some varieties of apples as summarized by Batchelder (7). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Frozen blackberries were fed as a source of vitamin A at levels of 0.4 
and 0.5 gram, daily, and caused average weekly gains for a five-week 
period of 3.3 and 5.5 grams, respectively. 

Frozen blackberries were fed as a source of vitamin C at levels of 
10, 14, and 18 grams, daily, for 8 weeks and gave a average daily gain of 
—0.3, 2.5, and 3.7 grams, respectively. The corresponding scurvy 
scores were 18, 3, and 0.4. 

A modification of the Sherman-Munsell method of vitamin A deter- 
mination is described which produced vigorous breeding rats, yet cut 
down the amount of vitamin A stored by the young. 

It is concluded that frozen blackberries contain 2.5 Sherman units of 
vitamin A per gram or 71 units per ounce, and 0.06 unit of vitamin C per 
gram or 1.6 units per ounce. Blackberries may therefore be considered 
as a relatively good (though not outstanding) source of vitamin A, and 
as a relatively poor (though not entirely deficient) source of vitamin C. 
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THE LACK OF VITAMIN D IN COMMON FOODS! 
JOSEPH COFFIN 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE is very little vitamin D in common foods. The strongest 

food sources are egg yolk and butter and the amounts present 

in these vary as much as 500 per cent during the year. A review 
of the literature (1-9), eliminating artificially irradiated foods, shows that 
eggs, cow’s milk, human milk and oysters (10) are the only foods to 
rate ++. 

Contrary to the evidence of published researches, however, there is a 
widespread but erroneous belief that vitamin D is present in vegetables 
in amounts substantial enough to be of definite value in the diet. There 
are several reasons why this belief persists. One is that since vegetables 
undoubtedly do contain traces of ergosterol, it is natural to assume that 
since they grow in the sunshine this substance will be changed into 
vitamin D which is therefore expected to be present in the food when 
consumed. The reason it is known that many vegetables contain 
ergosterol is that after picking they will show a small content of vitamin D 
if properly irradiated for a short time with ultra-violet light. 

Attention is called to a paper by Bills (11) in which it is shown that 
over-irradiation quickly destroys any acquired potency after reaching its 
maximum. A maximum vitamin D potency, reached in about 30 min- 
utes, was completely destroyed in about 3} hours. This effect, in our 
opinion, is the explanation of the actual lack of vitamin D in vegetable 
foods. The exposure to the sun: during growth would over-irradiate 
any ergosterol present, while the small potencies acquired subsequently 
by proper ultra-violet light irradiation would be due to newly formed 
ergosterol. Plant metabolism often continues for considerable periods 
after picking. 

Another reason for this belief is that in early work, where the evidence 
is based upon the line test, observers have been misled by the effect of 
the addition of vitamins A or C when the test animals were suffering from 
a lack of either or both of them. Another reason is that in the feeding of 
foodstuffs to experimental animals, calcium and phosphorus are added 
to the rachitogenic diet, thus greatly affecting the results. 

By making ether extracts of the foods tested, we avoid these difficulties 

1 From the Nutritional and Biological Laboratory of the General Baking Company. 
Received for publication, February 18, 1935. 
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and are enabled to feed the equivalent, in vitamins, of much larger 
amounts. A rat consumes less than 10 grams of total food per day. 
We have fed ether extract of 100 grams of dried food in the ten-day 
period of curative test, an amount which the animal could not eat in 
addition to its rachitogenic diet, even in the form of dried product. 

In order to clarify the situation, we have made careful re-determina- 
tions of the vitamin D content of a representative list of foods, some 40 
different items. Most of the vegetables used were raised in Southern 
California for a company? that produces dried foods prepared by methods 
designed to conserve all vitamins, minerals and other nutritional factors. 

These products were dried in a partial vacuum at temperatures 
below 150°F. Feeding tests with these foods show that a large per- 
centage of vitamin C is retained. Such a process certainly would not 
have any deleterious effect on the much greater thermal resisting vita- 
mins A, Bi, B,(G), EandD. The literature (12, 13) shows that vitamin 
D is very stable, withstanding oxidation without serious reduction, for 
severa] hours, and high temperatures up to several hundred degrees F. 

The almonds were ground and ether extracted; the eggs were bought in 
the open market at various times and the yolks fed directly without 
extraction. Halibut, round steak and beef livers were dried in vacuum, 
pulverized and an ether extraction made for the purpose of the test. 

In preparing the extract for feeding, about 1 pound of ether is poured on 
400 grams of the freshly dried product and boiled at about 95°F. in 
a reflux condenser for two hours over a water bath. The ether is then 
decanted and another pound of fresh ether is poured on to the extract and 
refluxed for another two hours. This procedure is repeated six times. 
The filtrates are combined and evaporated down. A portion of the 
evaporated product is then poured on to the 50 grams of ten-day, rickets- 
producing diet. 

Special experiments made to determine the proportion of vitamin D 
which may be expected to be found in the ether extract, to the total 
originally present, showed that substantially all of the total original 
amount was recovered. See Figure 1 (d and e). 

It was found by special tests that the presence or absence of vitamins 
A and E had no effect one way or another on the vitamin D tests, since 
the animals were not lacking these vitamins. 

The test animals used were from a strain of albino rat which has been 
in continuous use for similar tests for about ten years. Reactions and 
results have been uniform and consistent during this time. 


2 Vegetable Products Corporation, Burbank, California. 
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The rickets-producing diet used was the Steenbock and Black diet 
No. 2965 (14) with the addition of 5 per cent brewers’ yeast. The 


Fic. 1. Sample photographs of line tests illustrating lack of calcification in a, band c. d and 
e show efficiency of ether extraction method. 


addition of the yeast produces healthier and better animals without in the 
least interfering with the severity of the rickets produced or in the cure 
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thereof. The animals were allowed to have any required extra amounts 
of the rachitic diet because it is well known that a slim diet can greatly 
affect the results of the line test (15). 

The photographs of line tests for a few foods and for cod liver oil, both 
unextracted and extracted, appear in Figure 1. The oil had been pre- 
viously assayed, and the amount producing a + + line test determined 
and fed. One hundred times this amount was mixed with vitamin D-free 
dried vegetables and the extraction carried through in the regular way. 
The results show that the vitamin was extracted in substantially full 
amount. 

In Figure 2 we show X-ray prints of animals after preventive feeding 
tests. The ether extract from 300 grams of each of the substances 
named was mixed with 300 grams of rickets-producing diet and the rats 
allowed to eat of it ad lib. 


TABLE 1 


PER CENT ASH 
IN FAT EX- 
TRACTED BONES 


RATIO—MOIST BLOOD 


RALARAD Saree TO DRY WEIGHT PHOSPHATE 


(a) Carrots : : 31.2 


(b) Spinach ; : 7 
(c) Tomato . : 26.3 
(d) Green celery ; 27.4 
(e) Steenbock Diet : 22.5 
(f) Steenbock Diet + 2 per cent cod liver oil... . : 49.0 


The rats were killed at the end of four weeks, X-rays taken and in- 
organic phosphorus estimated on a combined blood sample by the Fiske- 
Subbarow method (16), while the bone ash determinations were made by 
the Bethke, Steenbock and Nelson method (17). 

Table 1 shows that practically no preventive effect was obtained, 
even from extracts of the foods equivalent to the total weight of diet in 
the form of dried product, or from 6.7 to 21 times the weight of the 
total diet in the form of natural or moist product. 

Bills, Honeywell, Wirick and Nussmeir (18, 19), in a critique of the 
line test, showed that whereas a + + line test indicated the presence of 
one Steenbock unit, the + line test represented about 3°5 of a unit. In 
special experiments we found that amounts as low as 35 or even 7% of a 
unit showed definite evidence of new bone formation. We therefore feel 
amply justified in deducing that where there was no evidence 
whatever of any vitamin D in the food, the amount present is certainly 
not more than 19 of,a Steenbock unit. 





TABLE 2 


WEIGHT 
CON- SAME NUMBER 


WEIGHT OF 
NING | WEIGHT 0 
PRESENT a . EACH 


IN SERV- 
(STEEN- UNITS | POUNDS| INGS eee 


WEIGHT 4 VITAMIN D 
OF 5 UNITS 


7 - RESULT 
FOOD MATERIAL pong WEIGHT, OF TEST 


UNDRIED 


Alfalfa 
Almonds no evidence | under 0. ; 4 oz. each 
(100 cals.) 
Artichoke no evidence | under 0. 100 gms. 
Asparagus no evidence | under 0. 100 gms. 
Beans, lima........... no evidence | under 0. i 100 gms. 
Beans, navy no evidence | under 0. 100 gms. 
Beet, greens ‘ 1+ 0.6 j 100 gms. 
Beet, roots. no evidence | under 0. 100 gms. 
Bread, white.......... no evidence | under 0. 100 gms. 
Bread, whole wheat... . no evidence | under 0. 100 gms. 
Butter, fresh creamery . 2+ 1.0 ; 4 oz. each 
(110 cals.) 
Cabbage, red 1+ 0.6 100 gms. 
Cabbage, white no evidence | under 0. 100 gms. 
Carrots, leaf 1+ 0.6 100 gms. 
Carrots, root 1+ 0.6 100 gms. 
Celery, green no evidence | under 0.3 100 gms. 
Cheese, whole milk... . 10 2+ 1.0 ; .5] 1 oz. each 
(120 cals.) 
Corn oil 15 trace 0.4 i 4 oz. each 
(100 cals.) 
20 2+ 1.0 , .2| 1 oz. each 
(100 cals.) 
Special | Average ¢ yolks 
experi-| weight 
ments 16 
Dried 20 2+ ; 35 1 oz. each 
& ex- | (baked) 
tracted 








200 | no evidence | under 0.3 73.5 |16,700 | cloves 
(2 gms. each) 
800 | no evidence | under 0.3 293 1, 330 100 gms. 
no evidence | under 0.3 880 4,010 100 gms. 
35 2+ 1.0 3.85 30 | 2.0 oz. each 


no evidence | under 0.3 ; 100 cals. 
each 
no evidence | under 0.3 100 gms. 
Parsley no evidence | under 0.3 100 gms. 
BUD, Firiviccace bes no evidence |} under 0.3 100 gms. 
Peas, green No evidence | under 0.3 100 gms. 
Peas, yellow No evidence | under 0.3 100 gms. 
Potato, white no evidence | under 0.3 100 gms. 
No evidence | under 0.3 100 gms. 
No evidence | under 0.3 100 gms. 
Shortening, “Crisco”’.. . trace 0.4 ' 1 oz. each 
Spinach 1+ 0.6 100 gms. 
2+ 1.0 ‘ 2 oz. 


1,370 | no evidence | under 0.3 | 229,000] 503 100 gms. 
Turnip, greens 1,400 | no evidence | under 0.3 | 234,000} 515 100 gms. 
Turnip, root 800 | no evidence | under 0.3 | 133,000} 293 100 gms. 
Watercress 2,800 | no evidence | under 0.3 | 467, 000/1,030 100 gms. 
aac tags tg on ghia leapt eda aC cae NN a re 
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The results of this investigation are summarized in Table 2. On 
hundred grams of dried spinach were completely extracted as described 
above. This amount is equivalent to 1070 grams of fresh spinach. 
A + line test was obtained showing the presence of 7 of a unit. Fifty 
units are about the number contained in 1 teaspoon of Steenbock standard 
cod liver oil, z.e. 1 unit to 75 milligrams. The amount of fresh spinach 
which contains 50 units is therefore 50 x 1070 x 342, or 89170 grams. 

Average servings of vegetables usually run from 60 to 100 grams. 
If we take 100 grams as a serving, we are fully discounting any change in 
weight in cooking, which experience shows is small, and besides this is a 
generous portion. In any case, the figures in column 8 represent the 
minimum number of such servings of the food in question necessary to 
furnish 50 Steenbock units of vitamin D. To equal 1 teaspoon of a 
good present day cod liver oil, columns 6, 7, and 8 in Table 2 should be 
multiplied by 3. This presupposes that a standard brand of cod liver 
oil contains about 40 vitamin D units per gram, or about 150 vitamin 
D units per teaspoon. 


DISCUSSION 


The results show that with the exception of egg yolk and butter, none 
of the foods contain any substantial amount of vitamin D worthy of 
mention from a nutritional standpoint. Even with eggs and butter, 
any attempt to obtain a daily protective amount would probably lead 
to digestive disturbances if not to an unbalanced diet. 

The main source of vitamin D must therefore come from proper ex- 
posure to the ultra-violet rays of sunshine or from concentrated materials 
having a vitamin D potency. Clinical statistics show evidences of a 
serious lack of this vitamin among the population at large, particularly in 
northern latitudes and after the winter months. All of this justifies 
the insistence of nutritional authorities on the value of additional sources 
of vitamin D and indicates the necessity for its inclusion in substantial 
amounts in low cost staple foods such as milk and bread. ‘There is no 
reason to expect that any of the foods not tested would show substan- 
tially greater potencies than those in the list, since it is fairly represent- 
ative. 

It is pertinent here to consider the question of a possible oversupply 
of vitamin D from a combination of the various sources now available. 
Considerable work has been done along this line. Schlutz (20) states 
“Toxic effects are not likely to be observed in the human being, as the 
dosage fatal to the experimental animal is at least 10,000 and possibly 
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40,000 times as large as the amount required to prevent or cure rickets.” 
Clouse (21) states “‘In short time experiments disastrous results are not 
apparent in normal diets until the dose administered reaches at least 
from 25,000 to 50,000 times the minimum antirachitic dose. Four 
generations of rats having doses of 40 units daily (600 times the pro- 
tective amount) showed no adverse effects in three or four generations.” 
McCollum (22) states “There has been some fear that the increased use 
of irradiated foods might cause harmful effects from vitamin D over- 
dosage. The probability of this is extremely remote even though you 
are getting the benefits of sunshine or sun lamps in addition to vitamin 
D foods.” Hauch (23) found that rats on a stock diet showed no harmful 
effects with the addition of 100 to 800 times the therapeutic dose. Suc- 
cessive generations up to the sixth were fed 50,000 times the curative 
dosage without any evidence of harmful effects. 

It is evident that there must be a very wide tolerance limit in human 
beings, when the great disparity is noted between the clothed human of 
northern climates and the partially clothed or unclothed human of the 
tropics. , 

The danger lies not at all in the direction of too much vitamin D but 
rather in the direction of too little. This is confirmed by clinical evidence 
of a lack of this vitamin in the population at large and by clinical evidence 
of increasingly beneficial results from added intake of vitamin D within, 
of course, reasonable limits. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. A representative list of common foods was carefully tested, by 
approved technique, for their vitamin D content. 

2. With the remote possibility of egg yolks, butter, cream, liver and 
fish, it is manifestly impossible to obtain any amount of vitamin D worthy 
of mention from common foods. 

3. Vegetables do not contain vitamin D. 

4. The results amply justify recent attempts to furnish additional 
supplies by the reinforcement of a few staple foods with vitamin D. 

5. A review of the literature on the effect of massive amounts of 
vitamin D over extended periods indicates that there is not the slightest 
possibility of getting an oversupply of this vitamin from all food sources 
combined, including exposure to sunshine. 
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EDITORIAL 


SELECTING DIETETIC PERSONNEL 


An editorial entitled “Standards of Nutrition,” which appears in the 
Modern Hospital for May, 1935, is of particular interest to members of 
the American Dietetic Association. In introducing his subject, the 
editorial writer points out that there is something in the term “‘standard- 
ization” to which liberal-minded people do not take readily and of their 
own free will, since it seems to imply a regimentation. He draws the 
line, however, between standardization of the individual ways of thinking, 
and the establishment of improved standards of living, emphasizing that 
there need be no anxiety about any plan that will aid “in raising the 
educational level of daily life in this country.” 

The various beneficial standardization programs that have been carried 
on in the hospital world by the American College of Surgeons, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the American Hospital Association are 
mentioned. These programs were commented upon, editorially, in this 
JourNAL for March, 1934. 

In calling attention to the work of the American Dietetic Association, 
the author states that the most striking work in experimental medicine 
today is being*done on problems which involve the nutritional factor. 
He emphasizes the need, therefore, of selecting with the greatest of care 
the personnel that is to manage the food service in the hospital, and to 
coéperate with the medical staff in the scientific study of food problems. 
We cannot compromise with low standards in the administration of food 
service. 

As in many other fields of endeavor, the writer continues, second-rate 
schools with inadequate standards have flourished, accepting poorly 
qualified applicants and giving them training which is mediocre, or worse. 

The educational standards of the American Dietetic Association are 
reviewed, with a plea for their encouragement. ‘A college training, 
based on the fundamental biologic sciences, and a full year in a good 
hospital are not excessive requirements for a class of workers whom we 
now expect to contribute so much toward the development of the field of 
medical and hospital progress.” 

The writer points the way to future progress in his conclusion that the 
recognition of these educational standards, when the administrator is in 
the market for a food specialist, “is one of the easiest ways of raising to 
higher levels the position which his hospital enjoys in the community.” 

128 
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Marjorie Hulsiser Copher 
1891=1935 


Marjorie Hulsizer Copher, distinguished for her services during the 
World War and for her professional activities in civilian life, died at 
Barnes Hospital, Saint Louis, on May 19. Mrs. Copher was one of the 
first dietitians to serve overseas during the World War, leaving in May, 
1917, with the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital unit of Boston. This unit 
was assigned to the British Expeditionary Force at Etaples and Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, France. For her services, she was decorated by King George V 
of England and by the French government. Later she was transferred to 
the American Army as dietitian of Base Hospital No. 57 in Paris. 
Mrs. Copher was one of the first to introduce the comparatively new 
profession of dietetics into the British Army. She was called the “home 
sister” in contrast to the British Army nurse’s title of “nursing sister.” 

On returning to the United States in 1919, Mrs. Copher was engaged 
at the Buffalo (New York) City Hospital until she went to Barnes 
Hospital, Saint Louis, to take charge of the institution’s entire food 
service, in 1921. 

In 1925 she resigned to marry Dr. Glover H. Copher, associate profes- 
sor of surgery of Washington University. A daughter, Marjorie Ann, 
was born in 1929. 

To all who knew her, Marjorie Copher endeared herself. Courage, 
loyalty and ability, along with simple unaffectedness and charm of man- 
ner, were her distinguishing characteristics. She was a prominent 
member of the local dietetic association at Saint Louis, which she helped 
to organize. A member of the American Dietetic Association since 1921, 
she served long and actively in furthering its progress, first as editor of 
the Current Literature section of the JoURNAL, and later as a member 
of the JouRNAL Board. She was also honored as one of the candidates 
for president of the national association. Members who attended the 
Saint Louis meeting of the Association will remember Mrs. Copher as 
one of those chiefly responsible for the delightful tenth anniversary 
meeting. 

She was active in the League of Women Voters and formerly was 
secretary of the Washington University Women’s Club. She was 
educated at Oberlin College, Simmons College and Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Boston PoINnts THE WAY 


Boston is fortunate in having a Department of Public Welfare whose 
members realize that the matter of the health of the City’s clients is so 
indissolubly tied up with the kind, quality, quantity, and character of 
the food they eat that the food problem must be considered first, if the 
health problem is to be solved, and conditions of ill health ameliorated. 

With this truth firmly established in his mind, the newly-appointed 
Executive Director of the Department of Public Welfare, John C. L. 
Dowling, last fall, through the Social Service Division of the Depart- 
ment, approached Frances Stern of the Food Clinic of the Boston Dis- 
pensary, with the request that she prepare a suitable, brief, and compre- 
hensive course in applied dietetics for the Department’s social workers 
who form the link between the Overseers of the Department of Public 
Welfare and the families on relief. 

The Director did not make the mistake of urging cost of food as the 
primary consideration in the development of this course of study. His 
board was not committed, as are so many well-intentioned boards, to 
the theory that the study of food requirements must be based solely on 
the budget. There was no preliminary talk about cost of food, market- 
ing, weights, proportions, cheap cuts, etc. 

Miss Stern realized that she was being asked to build not only for an 
emergency, but for the future, upon the sound foundation of the scientific 
truths about the human body, which she has defined as “‘a builder of its 
own substance which obtains from food certain nutriments or constitu- 
ents of like composition to itself.” 

She was free to develop her theme according to her own formula, in its 
educational sequence, beginning with the body constituents and needs 
and working out towards the meeting of these well-defined needs within 
the limitations of the budget, taking into consideration the environmental 
factors which go into the composite make-up of thousands of families on 
relief. 

Using the same logical process of beginning from the inside and working 
out, Miss Stern directed her course to the understanding of the trained 
social worker who is to carry the ‘“‘food for health” message to her clients; 
the plan being first to initiate the social worker into an understanding of 
scientific principles of nutrition, if she is to impart practical knowledge 
in every-day terms to her people. In other words, instead of attempting 
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to prepare a syllabus of food facts for direct use of approximately 29,000 
welfare clients, an educational campaign was begun by means of an 
intensive method of instruction, intended to develop a group of informed 
visitors, who in turn will impart the knowledge they have gained to their 
clients, with a view to developing a proper “food consciousness.” 

With this freedom of action, and under these ideal and unhampering 
conditions, Miss Stern proceeded to work out a unique course in ele- 
mentary dietetics for the public welfare social worker, a course which is 
proving of great significance, and which seems destined to lead to a new 
valuation of the problem of food and family welfare. 

Her long experience in formulating accurate food instruction, based on 
diagnostic information, for out-patients in her clinic, and her valuable 
observations, both within and without the clinic, all fitted her pre- 
eminently to blaze the trail and originate a public welfare service dietetic 
course which has the distinction of being scientific, eminently practical, 
and compact. 

Her course briefly familiarizes the student with the body structure, its 
composition, the corresponding food constituents for its requirements, 
and thence leads her to the farm, the market, the kitchen, the family 
dinner table, via all the intermediary stages of family history, life, and 
environment, and later into the bypaths of the dietetics of disease. 

A selected group of social workers, many of them from the Mothers’ 
Aid Division, in which special stress is laid on budgeting because of the 
extended period of aid, was released from duty by the Executive Director 
to take this intensive course. One week of concentrated study was 
allowed them, and during this period, every working hour was spent at 
the Boston Dispensary, under Miss Stern’s supervision. 

The students were first acquainted with the facts of body composition, 
with the demand that its needs be met by foods of the same elements, 
which when taken into the body and broken down by physiological 
processes, serve to rebuild tissue, provide energy, and regulate functions 
of the body parts. 

From these elementary facts, students were led on to study the influ- 
ences which family history, social conditions, environment, and racial 
backgrounds have upon food attitudes, and to careful consideration of 
racial and religious traditions of the various groups which come under 
their care. They were introduced to the principles governing the scien- 
tific basis of selection of foods for a normal diet. It was explained how 
customary foods and environmental factors influence diets. Emphasis 
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was placed always upon the “protective diet,”’ milk, meat, vegetables, 
whole grain bread, butter or other fats, and fruit-sweets. It was im- 
pressed upon them that the family of restricted means, living on a mere 
subsistence level, is likely to overlook or entirely neglect the inclusion of 
one or several of these essentials, which are automatically included in the 
menus of those living on higher income levels. 

Having these facts implanted in their minds, the members of the class 
proceeded to study the construction of the diet, with the computing of 
food constituents of average servings of food in measurements of grams 
and household measures from the tables of weights and measures supplied 
them. Under this division came a study of food equivalents of these 
average servings to vary the menu, providing for an interchange of foods 
with approximately equivalent value. 

Then came a vigorous discussion of the kinds and amounts of food 
selected to fit the tastes, habits, and desires of the client, with a view to 
the influence of cost and the availability of the foods. At this point, the 
class was ready for a study of the factors affecting food prices and food 
cost, including among other important considerations the long-time 
economic trends, geographic location, production and transportation, 
quality, season, neighborhood in which purchaser lives, perishability of 
goods, etc. 

The factor of cost as affected by the number in the family was taken 
up with careful consideration of the body requirements of each individ- 
ual, as well as of the family as a whole, the foods necessary to supply 
individual and family needs, the food money required for the group. 
Following this reckoning, came the study of the unit cost of each food, 
the cost of the various foods each week, and the total cost of combined 
foods for the week. It was impressed on the students that there is a 
cost level below which adequate food cannot be provided. 

Here the class was led back to the heart of the problem as expounded 
by Miss Stern, the key to cost being defined as “the adequate diet with 
its required food constituents.” Illustrations were used to explain the 
necessity for close study of the individual’s age, sex, and activity, in 
determining the diet, and the student was required to put her acquired 
knowledge to the test by working out a family diet at a minimum cost. 
Later she was initiated into the methods of modifying the normal diet 
into the therapeutic diet, on the basis of the distinctive nature of different 
diseases. Here came a study of normal and abnormal reactions to food 
and of many of the concurrent and related facts about feeding for the 
restoration of health. 
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This discussion was of particular value to the welfare workers because 
such a large proportion of their clients are “‘sick poor,’”’ and because, at 
this point in their case work, the codperation of health agencies is in- 
volved, and the question of social-medical care leads out into such 
important avenues, and forms such a vital part of the rehabilitation 
program. Diets for prenatal cases, for diabetes, obesity, and other 
pathological conditions met with in family case work were carefully 
studied and worked out. 

The last conference of this intensive course focussed attention on the 
science of fitting the diet into the pattern of the client’s life. Food 
materials, students were reminded, are the same the world over, but their 
use differs with country, race, racial groups in city and town life, and is 
moulded by circumstance of history, religious laws, and customs, geo- 
graphic and economic conditions, and by the degree of progress in agri- 
culture and commerce of each race. 

At this point, a valuable lesson in codperation between client and 
worker was given. It was explained that by meeting the food problems 
of national and racial groups with sympathy and understanding, the 
worker will go much further in adjusting the food habits to the environ- 
ment than if she goes into the home with preconceived prejudices or bias 
against certain usages and traditions. ‘The ideal should be a fusion of 
new and old world foods into an adequate diet,” said Miss Stern in 
summing up the salient facts of the discourse on racial food habits. 

Preliminary to the course, the students were obliged to cover an 
assignment, in order to give the instructor an idea of their attitude 
towards food practices. At the end of the course, this assignment was 
re-written in view of knowledge gained. Throughout the conferences, 
daily assignments were given, extensive reading was prescribed, and 
lectures were attended, at which men and women outstanding in the 
fields of medicine, health, social work, and dietetics gave the students 
intimate information. Notes were taken by all students to serve as a 
reminder or for further interpretation, supplementary leaflets distributed, 
and mimeographed copies of the course supplied. 

Always throughout the course, the pattern of the lives of particular 
families of the case workers was kept uppermost in mind, and never were 
students allowed to forget that their first visit to the home must yield a 
background study of environment factors which make up home life. 
They were constantly reminded that housing, sanitation, personal 
habits, mealtime practices, cooking utensils, equipment for housekeeping, 
the hundred and one things that make up the family surroundings—all 
are vital considerations in planning its diet. 
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The course was given at the Boston Dispensary in the delightful atmos- 
phere of the Food Clinic, amid surroundings conducive to work, and 
combining the scientific resources of a laboratory with the domestic 
touches of an artistic home. The course was a preliminary to the definite 
program which the Department of Public Welfare had in mind when it 
arranged, under its reorganization plan, to establish in its department a 
nutrition service, which is now functioning.—RoOsE WEsTON BULL. 


Dry Skim MILK 


How an adequate quantity of milk can be supplied on limited or very 
limited budgets, and how food value can be increased for the under- 
nourished, are two weighty questions today. The answer might well be 
“Use dry skim milk in addition to fresh whole milk.” 

Food value. Whole milk is unquestionably one of the most valuable 
foods in the dietary. Dry skim milk is fresh, sweet liquid milk from 
which the fat and water have been removed, leaving a fine, creamy-white 
powder. It contains all the milk solids of whole milk except the fat and 
fat-soluble substances; therefore dry skim milk is a concentrated source 
of protein, calcium and phosphorus and is rich in vitamins B and G. 
Since it may be added to food products in fairly large proportions, it is a 
cheap source of the nutrients often lacking in minimum cost diets. The 
following table states the nutrients and vitamin content of the various 
types of milk. 


Average percentage composition* and vitamin content** of milk—fresh and dried 





PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION : VITAMINS 





, Pro- | Lac- | 4 
Water Soin Fat ses. a | B Cc G 





Whole fresh. .. . 87.27} 3.47) 3.66) 4.91) .69 ae variable (— to +) +++ 


Skim fresh.... .|90. 35| 3 72 .15) 4.98) .80} + variable (— to +) +++ 
Whole dried... | 2.00/26. 91/28 . 65/36. 50}5.94 ae variable (— to +) +++ 
Skim dried.... | 3. 89)35. 42| i. 1448. 148. 08; + variable (— to +) +++ 





* Rogers, L. A. (By Associates) Fundamentals of Daley Siteede. New York: The Chem- 
ical Catalog Co., Inc., 1928. 
** Sherman, H. C.: Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, 4th Ed. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1932. 
— No appreciable amount. 
-+ The food contains the vitamin. 
+-+ A good source of the vitamin. 
+++ An excellent source of the vitamin. 


Cost. Dry skim milk may be purchased in 200 pound barrels and 
drums, or in 50 and 100 pound drums. The price ranges from 7 to 10 
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cents per pound, depending upon the quantity purchased. At 8 cents 
per pound, reconstructed skim milk will cost about 2 cents per quart. 
At present, packaging for small quantities of the skim milk powder is 
being studied and the powder will be on the market in smaller quantities. 

Keeping Quality. Since the fat content is very low, the milk does not 
deteriorate readily and can be kept for at least six months under ordinary 
conditions which provide dry and reasonably cool storage. Dry skim 
milk readily absorbs moisture, causing it to cake; therefore it should 
be kept in an air tight receptacle. 

Solubility. While dry skim milk is soluble in both cold and hot water, 
it dissolves most readily at 85° to 90°F. Dry skim milk will dissolve as 
thoroughly at a much higher or lower temperature, but it will take longer. 

Use. Dry skim milk may be used in the powdered form or it can be 
reconstructed with water and used similarly to fluid milk. In practically 
all cases, the resulting products are equally as good, using either method. 
However, in a few recipes such as soup, white sauce, or those containing 
a large proportion of liquid, it is better to reconstruct the dry skim milk 
and add to the other ingredients according to the usual procedure. 


Proportions for mixing, and equivalents in liquid milk 

1 cup water and 3 tablespoons dried skim milk (21 gms. or 3 oz.) = 1 cup liquid 
skim milk 

1 pt. water and 6 tablespoons dried skim milk (42 gms. or 14 oz.) = 1 pt. liquid 
skim milk 

1 qt. water and cup dried skim milk (84 gms. or 3 oz.) = 1 qt. liquid skim milk 

1 gal. water and 3 cups dried skim milk (340 gms. or 12 oz.) = 1 gal. liquid skim 
milk 


The following method of reconstructing dry skim milk is ordinarily 
used: Sprinkle the dry skim milk on the surface of the liquid and mix 
withaspoon. Let it stand for 5 minutes or longer, then beat. For small 
amounts a wire whip or Dover egg beater may be used; for large quanti- 
ties, a commercial mixer. Beat one minute. 

Use in low cost budgets. In homes where the amount of milk is limited 
by the cost, the necessity for economy often results in an insufficient milk 
supply. By the use of dry skim milk in cookery and whole milk for 
drinking it is possible to bring the total milk consumption to the desired 
amount. When dry skim milk is used as a supplement to whole milk in 
providing sufficient milk, certain food materials must be emphasized in 
the dietary to make up for skim milk’s lack of butter fat. The use of 
one or more of the following food products should be stressed in the 
daily menu: eggs, cheese, green vegetables (especially greens, string 
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beans, peas, spinach and carrots), tomatoes, pumpkin, sweet potatoes, 
yellow corn, liver and kidney. 

Experimental work was undertaken to find ways of using dry skim 
milk, not with the idea of replacing fresh milk, but of using dry skim 
milk as a supplement to fresh milk. The results of the work are given in 
a bulletin which can be obtained from the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion, St. Paul, Minnesota.—Atice M. Cuitp, Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE FOR Foop HANDLERS 


In September, 1934, the Board of Health of New York City amended 
the section of the Sanitary Code which provided for the annual medical 
examination of food handlers. The amendment abolished the yearly 
examination, but prohibited persons affected with a communicable dis- 
ease from working in a food-handling establishment and prohibited food 
dealers from employing any such persons. Medical examination of 
those engaged in the milk industry is still required. This amendment 
was made only after the Commissioner of Health, Dr. John L. Rice, had 
become convinced that the routine medical examination of food handlers 
and the issuance of medical certificates had proved illogical and ineffec- 
tive. Dr. Rice stated that overreliance on the physical examination 
had brought with it a diminishing emphasis on personal hygiene and 
general sanitation. 

The Department of Health has been using a number of means for 
promoting the personal hygiene of food handlers. Informative articles 
on the subject have been used for radio lectures, newspaper stories, trade 
journals, conventions of interested groups, and lectures for inspectors 
in the Bureau of Foods and Drugs. Placards have been placed in the 
washrooms of eating places, and folders provided for the 350,000 food 
handlers in New York City. It is intended also, to print and distribute 
an adequate number of copies of the sections of the Sanitary Code relating 
to the cleanliness of food-handling establishments. 

Under the new regulation the maintenance of disease-free food handlers 
is a responsibility in which both the employee and the employer must 
share. In the event that a diseased food handler is discovered, both 
parties are liable to prosecution. 


A PROGRAM FOR COMMUNITY NUTRITION 


Making provision for the teaching and the practice of better nutrition 
is one means to insure progress in the health, happiness and efficiency of 
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a people. A permanent program for better nutrition, then, should be 
one that includes a wide education of the people in the newer knowledge 
of nutrition, and a plan whereby all can secure those foods that are 
necessary for optimal nutrition. To put this program into effect calls 
for some reconstruction of the life in a community. 

Out of the experiences of the past few years we are finding that the 
people of a community must work together in the solution of their 
common problems. The feeding of families, like education, is a common 
problem, whether it be taken from the angle of the producer or the 
consumer. It is nota shortage of food that brings hunger, starvation and 
illness to people in the United States today; it is a failure of people to 
codperate in solving the food problem. This problem must be solved 
in the light of the economic situation and the newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion if it is to have a permanent value. For example, suppose that a 
community invests in a small grist mill that will grind wheat, soybeans, 
corn, oats, barley and other seeds into flour and breakfast cereals. Vari- 
ous combinations are possible and the resulting products are both nutri- 
tious and cheap. This investment of a few dollars, alone might bring 
about greatly improved nutrition, and think of the added security it 
would give to the group! Such a codperative move would suggest other 
plans for self containment, as codperative buying, producing or selling. 

However convincing the educational program or however amazing the 
rewards of better food practices, it is going to call for leadership within 
the community to establish a program for permanency. Such a program 
must help people to help themselves and thus bring about a “more 
abundant life” to all. A permanent program for better community 
nutrition holds great potential value in the developing of a higher life 
and in the solving of social and economic ills today.—BLANCHE TANSIL, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE THERAPEUTIC DIETITIAN 


Not so long ago, a dietitian was “a dietitian” and there was little 
differentiation between the job of one and that of another. Whether 
administration or therapeutics, ‘the dietitian’? assumed responsibility 
for all phases of the work. This is still true, but to a lesser extent, in the 
small hospitals today. However, as the field has extended its scope and 
as dietetics has developed professionally, we find persons training in a 
particular phase of the work to which they seem best fitted, either 
administration or therapeutics. Moreover, at the present time, there is 
a tendency for still further specialization within these fields. Each 
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phase of the work requires its own individual type of training and experi- 
ence over and beyond a general knowledge of the subject. 

Within the realm of a large hospital there is usually an allocation of 
therapeutic duties, such as dietitian for general ward work; for diet school; 
for specialized wards, such as tubercular, psychiatric, or surgical; for the 
milk laboratory; and for the out-patients. In each of these departments 
there is application of the same basic dietary principles but the tech- 
niques are different. Different types of people are being dealt with and 
the actual work done or supervised varies. The teaching of theoretical 
and practical dietetics to the student nurses is often allotted to the 
dietitian in diet school. The ward dietitian becomes adept in the 
dietary handling of sick patients. The dietitian on an experimental 
ward usually revels in the purely theoretical work which she may do. 
The position of the out-patient dietitian is one which has been growing 
steadily in importance, along with the present increased size of nearly all 
out-patient departments of hospitals. Since she acts as a dietetic 
stepping-stone between the hospital and the home, she also develops 
specific techniques that are essential for better accomplishment of her 
purpose. 

Therapeutic dietitians are being called into welfare work at the present 
time to aid in the adjustment of the special diet problems of the relief 
organizations and to help in the training of social workers along these 
lines. This type of work is really one step along from that of the out- 
patient dietitian. 

Some therapeutic dietitians are being sent as private dietitians to 
patients who need and can afford them. While this field is very limited 
and each job is comparatively temporary, it is often a remunerative and 
pleasant sort of work. 

The consulting dietitian represents a very new phase of the work 
which probably holds a future for the brilliant person with a good theo- 
retical background and with the personality that commends itself to the 
medical profession and to the public. Interns are now learning to depend 
on dietitians in the hospital and are finding it difficult to manage without 
them when in private practice. This, combined with the fact that the 
public is awakening to the need for professional dietary instruction, 
indicates that the free-lance consulting dietitian will soon become estab- 
lished in her own right. 

There is always a small demand for well-trained therapeutic dietitians 
in the colleges and universities to train the students in preparation for 
their hospital work. 
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It is plain that the therapeutic dietitian is rapidly becoming more 
important both in the hospital and out of it. However, regardless of the 
type of work she is doing, she is essentially applying her theoretical 
knowledge for the patient’s betterment, under the supervision of the 
physician. The future of therapeutic dietitians depends on their ability 
to strive ahead, in codéperation with physicians, learning new practical 
and theoretical facts, applying them, and discarding old premises which 
have been disproved. As the profession grows innumerable professional 
possibilities and specializations will doubtless develop.—THEopoRA L. 
Peck, 413 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Maryland. 


SHOULD DIETITIANS LIVE IN THE HOSPITAL? 


The dietitian’s long and intensive work should be lightened in her 
hours of relaxation in an atmosphere quite unrelated to hospital routine. 
It is natural that those whose work is similarly engrossing, should turn 
at the close of the day to scenes, activities and recreation totally different 
and quite remote from the atmosphere in which they work. This need 
for change is evidenced in the annual vacation, when we look forward to 
something different from our accustomed mode of living. Physicians 
stress the need for such a complete change. Only in degree does this 
need differ from that of getting away from one’s work each day. A 
complete change of scene should produce greater enthusiasm for work 
on returning. 

Further than this, it is not always desirable to live with those with 
whom we work. The dormitory system compels the dietitian to live 
with other dietitians or with nurses. 

The dietitian has her own life, is invited to the homes of her friends 
and feels, naturally, that she would like to reciprocate. She cannot do 
this satisfactorily if she lives in a dormitory. Visiting hours in dormi- 
tories are limited, as are the facilities for entertaining. The dietitian 
who lives outside will usually find that her interests are consequently 
widened, and her job tends less to become tedious.—BERNICE LEVIN 
Smumons, Beth Israel Hospital, Boston. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


A Textbook of Biochemistry. Edited by Benjamin Harrow, Ph.D., and 
Carl P. Sherwin, M.D., Sc.D., Dr.P.H., LL.D. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1935, pp. 797. Price $6.00. 

The editors of this timely volume, appreciating that biochemistry, like 
several other branches of science, has become so encyclopedic in its scope, 
have selected a number of specialists in the various fields of this science to 
contribute individual chapters. This should insure a treatment both com- 
prehensive and authoritative, particularly when we read the names of Sperry, 
Plimmer, McCollum, Drummond, Himwich, Bloor, Rowntree and Harrow 
among the contributors. Three chapters not usually included in biochemical 
texts have been added. A chapter on the cell appears as a logical introduction 
to the subject of biochemistry, while those on immunochemistry and the 
chemistry of bacteria represent new and fertile fields for the expansion of 
knowledge. 

The text has been planned for teachers and students of chemistry and 
medicine and the allied branches, and is sufficiently diversified to fill the needs 
of all these groups. 

While the whole volume will appeal to the dietitian, there are certain chap- 
ters to be especially commended. That on the vitamins, by Professor Drum- 
mond, presents this subject, so widely discussed, in a new and interesting 
fashion. His historical introduction is unique and includes a translation of a 
little known paper appearing in a Dutch medical journal. In fact, the chapter 
on the vitamins, covering forty pages, offers a concise monograph, including 
bibliography, on this subject. 

The titles of the chapters, as follows, will indicate the book’s scope: The 
Living Cell; The Carbohydrates; The Neutral Fats and Related Substances; 
Sterols, Bile Acids and Related Compounds; The Proteins; Some Aspects of 
the Physical Chemistry of Amino Acids and Proteins; The Nucleic Acids; 
Nutrition; The Vitamins; Enzymes; Digestion; The Biochemistry of Bacteria, 
Yeasts, and Molds; Detoxication; Immunochemistry; Blood; The Carriage of 
the Blood Gases and the Acid-Base Equilibrium of the Blood; Respiration and 
Respiratory Metabolism; Animal Pigments; Oxidations and Reductions; Car- 
bohydrate Metabolism; Lipid Metabolism; The Metabolism of Proteins and 
Amino Acids; Mineral Metabolism; Bone and Teeth; Function of Water in 
the Organism; The Chemistry of Muscle; The Chemistry of the Integument; 
Urine; The Biochemistry of the Brain; Hormones. 

Other features which will commend themselves to the student are the ex- 
cellent bibliographic index and index of subjects. This volume is an indis- 
pensable addition to the progressive dietitian’s library. 

140 
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Nutrition and Physical Fitness, 2nd Edition Revised. By L. Jean 
Bogert, Ph.D. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1935, pp. 566. Price $3.00. 

A review of the first edition of this book appeared in the JouRNAL for Decem- 
ber, 1931. Since its first appearance, it has been recognized as belonging to 
that small and select group of authoritative references on the subject of 
nutrition. The second edition appears in response to the need for certain 
revisions. 

The fundamentals of the science of nutrition are well established. Recent 
researches have served only to confirm these, but as the author states in her 
preface, the subject of vitamins, for example, “is still in a state of flux.” 
The chapter on this subject has accordingly been rewritten, and the properties 
and effects of the individual vitamins treated separately. In line with accepted 
beliefs, the author presents the vitamins as important factors in the promo- 
tion of health and the prevention of disease. In line with our present concep- 
tion of the vitamins on a quantitative basis, the author devotes some space to 
the listing of units for the measuring of vitamin activity and the richest 
sources of the different vitamins in foods, along with the number of vitamin 
units in a common weight measure for each food. Despite the fact that 
these units are but tentatively fixed and the vitamin content of foods only 
approximate, such tabular listings are useful in the comparison of the relative 
value of various foods as sources of certain vitamins. 

Further changes which bring this edition up-to-date, are a revision of the 
chapter on constipation, substitution of the latest available information on 
food composition and costs and the checking of all references cited to con- 
form with more recent additions. 

The book maintains the nontechnical style and forceful illustrations of the 
earlier edition, therefore commending its use to the intelligent lay reader. 
On the other hand, as an immediately useful and authoritative presentation 
of the subject, it will be indispensable as a handbook for the busy physician, 
nurse and dietitian. 


Vitamins and Your Health. By Margaret Elston Gauger, Ph.D. New 
York: Robert M. McBride and Co., 1935, pp. 102. Price $1.25. 

Dr. Gauger’s book is entertainingly written. The saga of the vitamins is 
presented in a way which encourages the reader to make their further ac- 
quaintance. The number of units of each vitamin needed for the child and 
normal adult is given, including tables listing the number of each of these 
vitamin units available in common foods. In view of the known importance 
of these minute yet autocratic components of the diet, we may forgive the 
author her perhaps overly optimistic attitude evidenced on p. 15 in the fol- 
lowing “for a diet containing an adequate supply of vitamins prevents as well 
as cures disease.” 
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The Woman Asks the Doctor. By Emil Novak, M.D. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins Co., 1935, pp. 189. Price $1.50. 

This modest little book, at a modest price, contains within its covers a 
wealth of kindly, yet thorough and wise answers to the questions regarding 
physical health and functioning of women. This book should help to dispel 
the weight of myths and superstitions that have clouded the lives of many. 
The author is careful to guide while he instructs; there is no likelihood that 
the reader will turn to self-diagnosis. On the other hand, the reader is directed 
to her own physician for the diagnosis and treatment of any disorders. She 
is warned against the doctor who “merely pats you on the back reassuringly 
or ridicules your fears without a proper examination, he is not a good doctor, 
and you had better consult someone else who is more conscientious.” 

The anatomy and physiology of the human female are discussed in untech- 
nical language. The chapters on the glands as related to female functions are 
up-to-date. The method of approaching the subject of cancer, ‘the arch- 
enemy of women,” will forewarn the reader without unduly giving her cause 
for alarm. 


A Diabetic Guide, Third Edition Revised. By Samuel Evans Mas- 
sengill, M.D., Bristol, Tenn.: S.E. Massengill Co., 1934, pp. 214. 

This is a well-rounded handbook on diabetes, written by a physician who 
is also a diabetic. It includes an introductory chapter on the history, etiology, 
prevention, symptoms and types of diabetes; the diagnosis, complications and 
prognosis of the disease. This is followed by chapters on the general treatment 
of diabetes, a discussion of the food factors, maintenance, emergency, and 
children’s diets. Treatment by insulin, weight control, exercise and rest re- 
ceive detailed attention. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Ger- 
trude E. Gallagher, B.S., dietitian at St. Vincent’s Hospital, Indianapolis, for 
revising the food tables in this edition of his book, and for other valuable as- 
sistance. Numerous recipes and “food notes” are included, as well as general 
notes for the diabetic, and the usual tests for the urine. 


Studies on Cold Storage of Vegetables. By H. Platenius, F. S. Jami- 
son and H. C. Thompson. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univ. Agric. Exper. Stat., 
Bull. 602, 1934, pp. 24. 

This bulletin is a preliminary report on the results of experiments and ob- 
servations made on various vegetables during a three year period. 
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American Journal of Digestive Diseases and 
Nutrition 


Vol. 2, April, 1935 


* Vaccine therapy in ulcerative colitus. 
p. 65. 

* The parallel concentration of enzymes in the pan- 
creatic juice. S. G. Baxter.—p. 108. 

Milk. H.W. Soper.—p. 113. 

* Is the public being stampeded in regard to vitamins? 
Editorial.—p. 128. 


Vol. 2, May, 1935 


* Clinical evidence of fifty so-called gastrointestinal 
diseases which really are caused by food allergy 
with discussion of their treatment. J. S. Smul.— 
p. 178. 


S. Lups.— 


VACCINE THERAPY IN ULCERATIVE COLITIS. 
From our present conception of ulcerative 
colitis, it is apparent that, in times past, 
the diet has been too rigid. Nevertheless, it 
is necessary to take certain precautions in 
feeding patients with colitis. The food taken 
should be such that it does not cause irrita- 
tion of the colon nor leave a large residue. 
The diet should be low in roughage while 
supplying vitamins and minerals. Pureed 
vegetables, fresh bread and fruits are not 
generally indicated. Milk is not well 
tolerated and leaves a considerable residue. 
The diet consists mainly of well-cooked 
cereals, meat, potatoes, toast, custards, 
cream, ripe bananas and orange juice. 


PARALLEL CONCENTRATION OF ENZYMES IN 
PANCREATIC Juice. The three principle 
enzymes in the pancreatic juice, trypsin, 
lipase and amylase, are secreted by the dog, 
rabbit and human in parallel concentrations. 


Is THE PuBLIC BEING STAMPEDED IN REGARD 
TO Vitamins? Those who are now “stuffing” 
themselves or others with vitamins are not 
always well informed or logical in their be- 
havior. As with other new therapeutic agents, 
vitamins are now being used somewhat indis- 
criminately. Vitamins are of value mainly 
to the growing child, the pregnant woman 
and the nursing mother. It may be un- 
desirable to “stuff” girl babies of oversize 
parents with powerful stimulators of growth, 
for already many American girls are “too 


tall for comfort.” The apparently great in- 
crease of allergic disease may be due in 
part to the present-day practice of “‘stuffing”’ 
infants with foods unadapted to their deli- 
cate intestinal mucosa. 


Foop ALLErGy. A vast majority of patients 
are born with an alimentary tract which is 
“sensitive” to certain normal foods, or to 
certain normal cleavage products, derived 
during normal digestion, or to both. This 
phenomenon is termed “alimentallergy.” 
It was observed that allergic substances 
select not only particular organs or tissues, 
but also particular sites in “sensitive”’ tissues 
or organs of each individual; these always 
react in the same way. A complete list of 
allegic foods is given. These are withheld 
entrrely from the diet while certain anailergic 
fooids are allowed. It was found that pa- 
tients suffering from food allergy are rarely 
sensitive to these anallergic foods. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 


Vol. 49, April, 1935 


* Excretion of drugs in milk. N. T. Kivit and R. A. 
Thatcher.—p. 900. 

* Teeth in fetal rickets. J. J. Wolfe—p. 905. 

* Dermal absorption of vitamin D. P. S. Astrowe and 


R. A. Morgan.—p. 912. 


Vol. 49, May, 1935 


* Value of an increased supply of vitamin B and iron 
in the diet of children. J. R. Ross and P. Sum- 
merfeldt.—p. 1185. 

* Growth and basal metabolism. IV. Changes in the 
basal metabolism of children during a year. I. 
Nakagawa.—p. 1232. 

Carbohydrate metabolism. III. Relation of salt and 
water to the oxidation of dextrose. J. A. Johnston 
and J. W. Maroney.—p. 1240. 


EXCRETION OF Drucs IN MILK. Morphine 
could not be detected with certainty in the 
milk of a woman who had received 16 mg. 
of the sulphate hypodermically. Neither 
could codeine be recovered from any speci- 
men of milk. In fact, none of the drugs, 
except sodium bromide, was present in the 
milk in an amount sufficient to indicate that 
the continued use of such milk would injure 
a normal nursing child. 
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TEETH IN FETAL RickEts. Rickets occur- 
ring in the fetus manifests itself in the teeth 
by gross hyperplasia of the enamel. These 
changes in the structure of the teeth give 
information regarding the period of greatest 
deficiency in calcifying factors. While the 
bony changes may disappear so that there 
is no evidence of previous rickets, the changes 
in the teeth are permanent and remain as 
an indelible evidence of the disease process. 


DERMAL ABSORPTION OF VITAMIN D. Vios- 
terol, whether natural or synthetic, is 
absorbed through the skin in sufficient 
quantities to prevent and cure rickets. 


INCREASED SuPPLyY OF VITAMIN B AND 
TRON IN THE Diet. The addition of vitamin 
B to a good diet fed to normal children over 
a period of six months produced an increase 
in weight 1.6 times the expected increase. 
The substitution of 3 ounces of a special 
cereal mixture, rich in vitamin B and various 
mineral elements, for 3 ounces of ordinary 
cereals in the diet of normal children, pro- 
duced an increase in weight 2.3 times the 
expected gain over a period of six months. 
When vitamin B concentrate free from iron 
and copper was added to the diet, the hemo- 
globin increased from 10.1 to 11 grams. 
When the cereals ordinarily consumed were 
replaced by the special cereal mixture the 
hemoglobin increased during the same period 
from 10.2 to 12 grams. 


CHANGES IN BASAL METABOLISM OF CHIL- 
DREN DuriNG A YEAR. The basal metab- 
olism of 21 children, aged from 3 years and 
10 months to 11 years and 2 months, was 
studied every other month throughout a 
year. There was an increase of about 30 
calories in the total amount of heat pro- 
duced annually. The amount of heat pro- 
duced does not increase gradually through- 
out the year, but shows seasonal variations, 
the maximum amount being produced during 
January and the minimum during July. 
Most children decrease in weight during 
July. Therefore, a loss of appetite is ex- 
pressed partly in terms of a decrease in the 
basal metabolic rate. The amount of heat 
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produced by any one child deviates only 
slightly at different times during a year. 


American Journal of Nursing 


Vol. 35, April, 1935 
* Diabetic children at Clara Barton Camp. M. E. 
Tagney.—p. 307. 
Vol. 35, May, 1935 


* Self-selection of food by children. 
p. 403. 
* Vitamins of today. H.C. Cameron.—p. 411. 


C. M. Davis.— 


DIABETIC CHILDREN AT CLARA BARTON 
Camp. The routine of the Clara Barton 
Camp for diabetic children is given in detail. 


SELF-SELECTION OF Foop. Practical appli- 
cation of the study made in 1931 of the self- 
selected diet was made in the orthopedic 
ward of the Memorial Hospital in Chicago. 
Each child is served the items that he chooses 
in the quantity he wishes. The advantages 
offered by this serving system have been 
evident in (1) lessened time and labor spent 
in serving meals; (2) the better appetites, 
larger food intakes, and happier mealtimes 
for the children; and (3) lessened food waste. 
Peas and beets are the children’s favorite 
vegetables other than potatoes; spinach 
and lettuce are eaten in liberal amounts; 
cauliflower, turnips, squash and parsnips 
are eaten by a very few. Plain food is 
preferred by the children. 


ViTaAMINS OF Topay. This is a concise 
résumé giving the status of the various 
vitamins at the present time. 


American Journal of Public Health 


Vol. 25, April, 1935 


Epidemiology of amebiasis. J.C. Geiger, G. H. Becker 
and J. P. Gray.—p. 389. 


The vitamin B adventure. R. R. Williams.—p. 481. 


Vol. 25, May, 1935 


Laboratory examination of milk handlers. E. K. 
Barman, D. E. West and F. L. Mickle.—p. 557. 


American Journal of Physiology 


Vol. 111, April, 1935 


* The utilization of galactose following complete re- 
moval of liver. J. L. Bollman, F. C. Mann and 
M. H. Power.—p. 483. 
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* Distribution of glucose in blood. J. M. D. Olm- 
stead.—p. 551. 
* Functional studies of the nervous system in experi- 
mental beriberi. C. F. Church.—p. 660. 
Vol. 112, May, 1935 


* Reserve store of hemoglobin producing substances 
in growing dogs as influenced by diet. F. S. 
Robscheit-Robbins and G. H. Whipple.—p. 27. 

* The relations between the motor and secretory func- 
tions of the human fasting stomach. F. A. 
Hellebrandt.—p. 162. 


UTILizATION OF GALACTOSE FOLLOWING 
REMOVAL OF THE Liver. The utilization 
of galactose is definitely impaired by hepa- 
tectomy but appreciable amounts still appear 
to be utilized in the absence of the liver. 
This galactose is probably not converted to 
glucose. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GLUCOSE IN BLoop. The 
corpuscles of the blood of the rabbit, rat, 
guinea pig, cat, dog and man are found to 
contain no glucose. This is true whether 
the blood sugar is high, as after adrenalin, 
or low, as after insulin. 


NeERvous SYSTEM IN EXPERIMENTAL BERI- 
BERI. The characteristic neurologic symp- 
toms of beriberi resulting from lack of 
vitamin B in the rat are (1) changes in 
muscular tonus; (2) ataxia; (3) disturbances 
of equilibrium; and (4) hyperexcitability. 


RESERVE STORE OF HEMOGLOBIN PRODUC- 
ING SUBSTANCES IN GRrowinc Docs As 
INFLUENCED By Dret. In normal growing 
dogs from weaning (8 weeks) to the adult 
state (1 year) there is ample hemoglobin 
building material for maintenance but there 
is little reserve when the diet consists of 
standard salmon bread. When skeletal 
muscle is added to the basal ration there is 
a considerable reserve store of hemoglobin 
producing material. With liver feeding 
during this growth period, the dog will 
store away a large supply of material out 
of which new hemoglobin can be produced 
in an emergency. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE MOTOR AND 
SECRETORY FUNCTIONS OF THE HUMAN 
Fasttnc StoMacH. Recurrent hunger cy- 
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cles of the human fasting stomach are 
associated with fluctuations in the acidity 
of the gastric contents. These two phases 
of gastric functions augment and subside 
in unison. 


American Journal of Medical Sciences 


Vol. 189, April, 1935 


* The effect of equivalent amounts of dextrose and 
starch on glycemia and glycosuria in diabetics. 
M. Wishnofsky and A. P. Kane.—p. 545. 

Vitamin A content of human liver. P. D. Crimm and 
D. M. Short.—p. 571. 


Vol. 189, May, 1935 


* Clinical estimation and significance of calcium-ion 
concentration in the blood. F. C. McLean and 
A. B. Hastings.—p. 21. 


DEXTROSE AND STARCH IN DraBeEtics. In 
patients suffering from diabetes mellitus, the 
glycemia and glycosuria after ingestion of 
dextrose and of an equivalent amount of 
starch do not differ significantly. It may be 
concluded that from this point of view 
dextrose is no more harmful to the diabetic 
than starch. 


CALCIUM-ION CONCENTRATION OF THE BLoop. 
The calcium-ion concentration of the plasma 
is normally kept within a relatively narrow 
range by a process of physiological regulation 
in which the parathyroid glands play a 
prominent part. The total calcium of the 
serum or plasma is nearly all accounted for 
as calcium ions and calcium bound to 
protein. 


Archives of Diseases in Children 
Vol. 10, April, 1935 


* Gastric secretion in coleiac disease. 
—p. 93. 


J. W. Oglivie 


Gastric SECRETION IN COELIAC DISEASE. 
Gastric analyses of 17 cases of coeliac disease 
showed an impaired secretion of free hydro- 
chloric acid in the stomach. There was no 
diminution in peptic activity but a slight 
prolongation was noted in the emptying 
time. 


Archives of Internal Medicine 


Vol. 55, May, 1935 


Mushroom poisoning. J. B. Vander Veer and D. L. 
Farley.—p. 773. 
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Its value as an index of function 
M. Sullivan and J. A. B. Fershtand. 


* Fat absorption. 
of the liver. 
—p. 834. 


Fat ApsorPTION. The average value of 
serum lipoids in the fasting state for 43 
healthy young men was 0.576 cc. per 100. 
Body weight and diet apparently had no 
effect on the level of the total lipoids during 
fasting. The average curve for the patients 
with definite evidence of disease of the liver 
showed a distinctly different type of curve. 
There is apparently a diminished and de- 
layed absorption of the ingested fat. 


Archives of Pediatrics 
Vol. 52, April, 1935 


* The use of iron and iron catalysts in simple anemia 
of children. H. Goldstein.—p. 234. 

Serum calcium and inorganic phosphorus determination 
in 294 children. C. G. Kerley, E. J. Lorenze and 
E. R. Godfrey.—p. 243. 

* The child health clinic. J. A. Jones and J. G. Hand. 
—p. 259. 

Vol. 52, May, 1935 


The use of banana sugar as the carbohydrate in milk 
mixtures for well babies. N. O. Pearce.—p. 292. 

Etiological factors in the production of neuroses and 
their treatment. S. Z. Orgel.—p. 325. 


TRON AND IRON CATALYSTS IN SIMPLE ANE- 
MIA OF CHILDREN. A group of 86 chil- 
dren with simple anemia were studied over 
a period extending from several months to 
over two years. Iron and iron catalysts 
were used in an attempt to improve the 
simple secondary anemia with hemoglobin 
determinations below 60 per cent. The 
children treated with iron and ammonium 
citrate and copper gave the greatest increase 
in the number of red blood corpuscles per 
cubic millimeter of blood. The greatest in- 
creases in hemoglobin were found in the 
groups that received vitamin B capsules 
along with the iron therapy. 


Cuitp HEALTH Cirnic. The major part 
of the work in a health clinic is concerned 
with dietary instruction. A cow’s milk 
formula with water and corn syrup was 
most satisfactory for the majority of cases. 
However, the advantages of evaporated and 
dried milk are cited. It is suggested that a 
child should never be forced to eat. Ap- 
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petite is not created by a doctor or mother. 
Several interesting cases are cited. 


Hospital Management 


Vol. 39, May, 1935 


Keeping milk clean until consumed.—p. 48. 

* Institution food prices drop slightly during March. 
—p. 50. 

Grinstead price index.—p. 50. 


INSTITUTION Foop Prices. The average 
food prices paid by hotels, restaurants and 
similar institutions during March decreased 
2.4 per cent, compared with the preceding 
month in 1935, but were 13.64 per cent 
higher than during March a year ago. 
Meat prices are holding recent gains and 
are approaching stability with prices for 
March averaging 34.61 per cent higher than 
one year ago. 


Journal of the American Medical 
Association 
Vol. 104, April 6, 1935 
H. R. Geyelin.—p. 1203. 
Vol. 104, April 13, 1935 
Food poisoning. Editorial—p. 1332. 


* Treatment of diabetes. 


Vol. 104, April 20, 1935 


T. D. Spies.—p. 1337. 
Editorial.— 


* The treatment of pellagra. 
*Copper in human hematopoiesis. 
p. 1421. 
Vol. 104, April 27, 1935 


* The control of peptic ulcer. Editorial—p. 1522. 


Vol. 104, May 4, 1935 
Theories on the genesis of gastroduodenal ulcer. 
Editorial.—p. 1637. 
Vol. 104, May 11, 1935 


* The effect of cevitamic acid injections on capillary 
resistance. G. Dalldorf and H. Russell.—p. 1701. 

*The management of pre-eclamptic toxemia and 
eclampsia. A report of the American Committee 
on Maternal Welfare.—p. 1703. 


Vol. 104, May 18, 1935 


* The effect of peppermint on the emptying time of 
the stomach. H. I. Sapoznik, R. A. Arens, J. 
Meyer and H. Necheles.—p. 1792. 

The diagnosis of trichinosis. W. W. Spink and D. L. 
Augustine.—p. 1801. 


TREATMENT OF DIABETES. Patients treated 
with high carbohydrate, low fat diets achieve 
greater effect from insulin as judged by the 
ration of units of insulin to grams of carbo- 
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hydrate oxidized. The administration of 
such diets overcomes hypercholesteremia; 
hyperinsulinism is less common; the blood 
sugar levels are reduced. After 10 years of 
application of the high carbohydrate diet, 
the majority of patients show no loss of 
food tolerance or any other demonstrable 
retrogression of the diabetes. 


TREATMENT OF PELLAGRA. It is shown that 
the severely diseased pellagrin can be cured 
of his disease provided he receives sufficient 
amounts of a potent specific therapeutic 
agent, adequate rest, food and nursing care. 
Yeast, desiccated hog stomach, wheat germ 
or liver extract, together with a well bal- 
anced diet containing 4,000 calories or more 
per day were given to patients suffering 
from pellagra. 


CopPpER IN HumMAN Hemartoporgesis. The 
high copper content of the blood in anemic 
subjects may represent a compensatory 
response of the organism resulting in a 
mobilization of the hematopoietic catalyst, 
thus promoting a restoration of the normal 
cell and pigment concentration in the blood; 
or the increase in copper may be a manifesta- 
tion of an accumulation of this element in 
the blood as a result of its poor utilization or 
altered metabolism. Recent investigations 
strengthen the opinion that a deficiency of 
copper does not exist in human subjects, 
except perhaps in occasional cases of nutri- 
tional anemia in infants. 


ConTROL OF Peptic Utcer. The diet in 
peptic ulcer must fulfill several requirements; 
it must contain all of the dietary constituents 
recognized as essential by modern authorities 
on nutrition; it should consist of foods that 
are not too coarse; it should contain only 
sparing amounts of condiments. Extensive 
data furnish a convincing demonstration of 
the efficacy of proper medical treatment, 
particularly the complete Sippy regimen, 
and the general superiority of such treat- 
ment to surgical procedure. While gastric 
mucin has been used successfully in some 
cases of gastric ulcer, its value is yet to be 
adequately determined. 
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Cevitamic Acip INJECTIONS AND CAPILLARY 
RESISTANCE. Relative fragility of the skin 
capillaries may be found in individuals of 
all ages who are otherwise free of signs or 
symptoms of scurvy. This borderline nutri- 
tional disorder has been called subclinical 
scurvy. The parenteral injection of cevi- 
tamic acid has a prompt and prolonged effect 
on the capillary resistance of individuals 
whose capillaries are fragile owing to dietary 
inadequacy or faulty absorption of cevitamic 
acid. 


PRE-ECLAMPTIC TOXEMIA AND ECLAMPSIA. 
The reasons for proper elimination and 
diet should be explained to the patient at 
her first prenatal visit. It is advisable to 
eat a general diet including a requisite 
amount of foods containing protein and the 
vitamins, and a reduced amount of the 
weight producing foods, fats and carbohy- 
drates; and to drink at least 3 pints of water, 
daily, and use salt sparingly. When evi- 
dences of increasing toxemia appear there 
should be a reduction in the amount of meat 
protein and sodium chloride intake. If pre- 
ferred, the patient may be given a diet of 
milk and fruit juice for 24 hours. 


EFFECT OF PEPPERMINT ON EMPTYING TIME 
oF StoMAcH. Dogs fed oil of peppermint 
with a meat meal showed shortening of the 
emptying time of the stomach. In six 
normal young female subjects the addition 
of 2 cc. of oil of peppermint to a barium- 
milk meal shortened the emptying time of 
the stomach by 46 per cent. Peppermint 
candy and peppermint-flavored alcohol had 
the same effect as the oil of peppermint in 
one of the subjects. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 


Vol. 109, April, 1935 


* The behavior of the plasma colloids in recovery from 
brief severe work and the question as to the per- 
meability of the capillaries to proteins. A. Keys 
and H. Taylor.—p. 55. 

* Cystinuria. Il. The metabolism of cystine, cysteine, 
methionine, and glutathione. E. Brand, G. F. 
Cahill and M. M. Harris.—p. 69. 


Vol. 109, May, 1935 


* The measurement of pH and acid-neutralizing power 
of saliva. B. C. Soyenkoff and C. F. Hinck.— 
p. 467. 
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RECOVERY FROM BRIEF SEVERE WORK. 
The blood of normal young men was com- 
pared before and after exhaustive work on 
a treadmill. In contrast to large increases 
in oxygen capacity and in spite of even 
larger increases in serum protein concen- 
tration, the colloidal osmotic pressure gen- 
erally decreased. This is believed to be 
related to a change in the mean size of the 
protein molecule. 


CystrnuriA. The metabolism of cystine, 
cysteine, methionine and glutathione was 
investigated in a case of cystinuria. Cystine 
and glutathione are almost completely oxi- 
dized. The cystine excretion in cystinuria 
is caused mainly by dietary methionine, but 
the inborn error of metabolism is concerned 
with the handling of cysteine. Evidence 
presented in this paper seems to indicate 
that cystine is not an essential amino acid, 
since it can be synthesized from methionine. 


MEASUREMENT OF PH AND ACID-NEUTRALIZ- 
ING PowER OF SALIVA. The average pH 
values of resting and stimulated saliva at 
37 degrees, differed by 0.5 pH unit. Saliva 
acts as a buffer on the alkaline side of pH 4. 
Samples of resting saliva vary considerably 
in their acid-neutralizing power. 


Journal of Nutrition 


Vol. 9, April, 1935 

*The vitamin B and G content of prunes. A. F. 
Morgan, M. J. Hunt and M. Squier.—p. 395. 

The relation between the basal metabolism and the 
endogenous nitrogenous nitrogen metabolism, 
with particular reference to the estimation of the 
maintenance requirement of protein. D. B. 
Smuts.—p. 403. 

*Sugar absorption and glycogenesis. 
H. B. Pierce —p. 435. 

* Fat formation from sucrose and glucose. 
—p. 457. 

The effects of a deficiency of iodine and vitamin A on 
the thyroid gland of the albino rat. H. M. 
Coplan and M. M. Sampson.—p. 469. 

* The vitamin C requirement of the guinea pig. M. 
Dann and G. R. Cowgill.—p. 507. 

* The effects of lactose on growth and longevity. E.O. 
Whittier, C. A. Cary and N. R. Ellis.—p. 521. 


S. Teyder and 


S. Feyder. 


Vol. 9, May, 1935 


* Intestinal stasis in low mineral diets. E. C. Robert- 
son and M. E. Doyle.—p. 553. 
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* A comparison of the antirachitic potency of cod liver 
oil and irradiated ergosterol on a curative and 
preventive basis. W. C. Russell, W. W. Taylor 
and D. E. Wilcox.—p. 569. 

* Studies on lactation. III. Effect of various dietary 
principles on lactation in rats. R.G. Daggs and 
R. L. Tomboulian.—p. 581. 

*The effect of grape as compared with other fruit 
juices on urinary acidity and the excretion of 
organic acids. R. C. Clouse.—p. 593. 


VITAMIN B AND G CONTENT OF PRUNES. 
The vitamin G content of dried California 
prunes is 266 Sherman units per 100 gm. 
which is larger than the figures for any 
other fruit. This value is comparable to 
wheat germ and is one-half to one-fourth 
that of dried milk, egg, spinach, yeast and 
liver. The vitamin B content of dried 
prune flesh is 80 to 100 Sherman units per 
100 grams. This is approximately one- 
tenth the amount found in wheat germ 
and nearly one-half that of whole wheat. 


SuGAR ABSORPTION AND GLYCOGENESIS. 
The absorption of glucose, sucrose or corn 
syrup from the gastro-intestinal tract of the 
rat does not take place at a constant rate, 
but falls during a 3-hour absorption period. 
The total amount of glucose absorbed varied 
considerably and was independent of body 
weight. The degree of filling of the ali- 
mentary lumen is believed to play an im- 
portant réle in the absorption. The rate of 
glycogen formation from corn syrup is lower 
than that of dextrose and sucrose, and pro- 
ceeds at a fairly constant rate during a three 
hour absorption period. 


Fat FoRMATION FROM SUCROSE AND GLU- 
cosE. By the paired feeding method, rats 
were placed on diets identical in all respects, 
except that one member of each pair re- 
ceived dextrose and the other sucrose as 
the chief source of energy. Without excep- 
tion, the sucrose animal gained weight more 
rapidly than the dextrose animal. It is 
concluded that sucrose has a considerably 
greater fattening effect, in the rat, than 
dextrose. 


VITAMIN C REQUIREMENT OF THE GUINEA 
Pic. The vitamin C requirement for 80 
guinea pigs was found to be directly pro- 
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portional to body weight, and was almost 
exactly 1 cc. of lemon juice per 100 grams. 
There is no evidence that the young, rap- 
idly growing guinea pig requires a propor- 
tionately greater amount of vitamin C than 
the adult. 


LACTOSE AND GrRowtTH. Lactose caused 
more rapid growth of young rats than did 
sucrose. The lactose-fed rats, in general, 
lived longer than the sucrose-fed rats. Feed- 
ing of excessive quantities of lactose to rats 
caused diarrheal conditions and retardation 
of growth for a short time but the dis- 
advantage was practically overcome later. 


INTESTINAL STASIS IN Low MINERAL DIETs. 
Young rats fed a diet low in minerals, but 
otherwise adequate, show a great delay in 
the excretion of carmine. Control animals 
fed the same diet plus the calcium and 
potassium carbonate do not show this 
marked intestinal stasis. Additions of the 
vitamin B complex did not relieve the stasis 
of the mineral deficient animals. 


Cop Liver Or AND IRRADIATED ERGOs- 
TEROL. The active response of the white 
rat to antirachitically equivalent amounts 
of cod liver oil and irradiated ergosterol is 
the same when the two sources are fed on 
a preventive basis. This result is strikingly 
different from that obtained in the chicken, 
in which species the irradiated ergosterol 
form of the antirachitic factor is much less 
effective than the cod liver oil form. 


LACTATION IN Rats. Lactation studies were 
carried out on rats using various dietary 
principles. The lactation promoting factor 
was found to be present in liver, egg, round 
steak and kidney. The authors believe that 
cystine or glutathione acts in some way as 
a mammary stimulant. 


EFFECT OF GRAPEJUICE ON URINARY ACID- 
1ry. The effect of various fruit and vege- 
table juices upon the urinary acidity of 
normal adult women was determined. The 
ingestion of orange juice produced a more 
marked effect upon the alkalinity of the 
urine than did either grape or apple juice. 
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The ingestion of both grape and orange 
juices produces an increased excretion of 
organic acids. It is believed that organic 
acids play a significant réle in the main- 
tenance of acid-base balance in the body. 


Modern Hospital 


Vol. 44, April, 1935 


*Lending variety and color to the restricted diet. 
M. H. Riste and L. B. Storms.—p. 88. 

How to meet the diet problem in a 150-bed hospital. 
L. West.—p. 94. 

No. 10-Tremont salad. A. Schircliffe—p. 96. 

May breakfast and supper menus. L. F. Cooper.— 
p. 98. 

Vol. 44, May, 1935 


* How to buy fresh fruits and vegetables. M. K. 
Sorenson.—p. 84. 

No. 11. Mother’s day salad. A. Shircliffe—p. 98. 

June breakfast and supper menus. N. Ross.—p. 94. 

* Cold storage of vegetables.—p. 92. 


VARIETY AND COLOR FOR THE RESTRICTED 
Dret. Bland diets become monotonous 
when continued over a long period of time. 
Suggestions that will give variety to a bland 
diet are given. Strained vegetables in 
gelatin molds may be used to change the 
form and add color to a restricted diet. 


How To Buy Fruits AND VEGETABLES. 
Hospital dietitians and buyers of today are 
fortunate in having an abundance of fresh 
fruits and vegetables at their command the 
entire year. It is estimated that from 8 to 
10 per cent of the hospital budget is spent 
for fresh fruits and vegetables. To obtain 
best results and buy to the best advantage a 
rather extensive knowledge of fresh fruits 
and vegetables is necessary. A background 
of knowledge of the many producing regions, 
their seasonal products, growing, harvesting, 
grading, packing and transporting makes the 
task of buying these commodities easier as 
well as much more interesting. The cost 
per serving is the logical foundation for 
determining the comparative value of fresh 
and canned foods. 


CoLp STORAGE OF VEGETABLES. Vegetables 
may lose quality in cold storage from any 
one of three causes: chemical changes, wilt- 
ing, or spread of storage diseases. The 
temperature at which the various vegetables 
will keep longest are listed. 
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ABSTRACTS PERTAINING TO INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 


The American Restaurant Magazine 


Vol. 18, April, 1935 


Menu prices must be raised. C. A. Patterson.—p. 25. 

Summer business soars with air conditioning. H. C. 
Siekman.—p. 28. 

“Plain but genteel” food. Helen Ewing.—p. 31. 

Administrative control of school cafeterias. A. Flury. 
—p. 33. 

*Investment in modern ranges pays big dividends. 
J. H. Flynn.—p. 40. 

* The calavo goes democratic. 

*What I have learned about restaurants. 
Oakley.—p. 48. 


Vol. 18, May, 1935 


* Harding advertising rings bell in attracting trade. 
H. C. Siekman.—p. 29. 

* The rising cost of food and what to do about it 
J. E. McNamara.—p. 32. 

Merchandising the air conditioned restaurant. 
Longreen.—p. 40. 

Centralized control of school lunchrooms. 
Washam.—p. 46. 

* How to cut liability and breakage expenses. 
Belknap.—p. 80. 


L. B. Williams.—p.44. 
Cs 


K. C. 
F. O. 


E. M. 


MopERN RANGES. The advantages of gas, 
electric, coal, and oil ranges are discussed 
intelligently and the need to have ranges 
periodically serviced, to assure maximum 
operating efficiency, is stressed. The food 
manager should emphasize the need for 
good cooking equipment. When purchasing 
equipment, study the various types in order 
to find the one best suited to the individual 
establishment. 


Tue Caravo. In these days of botanical, 
zoological and culinary wonders, the calavo 
takes first place along with the black tulip 
and the red canary. This season, five times 
as much of the fruit was produced as last 
year, thereby enabling restaurant operators 
to serve calavos on their popular priced 
menus. Several appetizing dishes are de- 
scribed, among them calavo soup, hot calavo 
entrees, hors d’oeuvres, and calavo ice cream. 


RESTAURANTS. The writer relates actual 
experiences and stresses the importance of 
weighing and checking everything purchased. 
“Overhead and operating expense are easy 
to put on but hard to take off.” Oakley 


shows the necessity for checking one’s em- 
ployees, one’s business and oneself, as well 
as the activities of other restaurant exec- 
utives. 


ADVERTISING ATTRACTS TRADE. Miss Dietz, 
the advertising manager of the Harding 
Restaurants, Chicago, recommends news- 
paper advertising, window displays, direct 
mail promotion, publicity and “point of 
sale-tie-ins.” From the Harding’s experi- 
ence it has been proved that up-to-date 
advertising not only increases sales but 
establishes a lasting reputation for the 
institution. 


Risrnc Cost or Foop. According to quota- 
tions from the U. S. Department of Labor, 
prices of food have shown a steady upward 
increase from prices of previous years. 
Tests made in meat cuts, given in this 
article, prove to be very valuable and helpful. 
A summary in chart form explains how to 
cut food cost and to build up sales. In 
order to make a profit in the restaurant 
business, the owner must be alert to the 
variation of market prices. Records must 
be maintained accurately and up-to-date. 


LIABILITY AND BREAKAGE EXPENSES. This 
article offers suggestions for avoiding acci- 
dents, breakage and possible unsanitary 
conditions. A non-slip mat at the entrance 
is suggested as a dual preventative, both 
against accidents and unclean restaurant 
conditions. When restauranteurs become 
aware that care should be taken in protecting 
both employees and patrons and puts this 
awareness into effect, then progress is made 
toward elimination of lawsuits and un- 
sanitary conditions in the restaurant. 


Buildings and Building Management 


Vol. 35, April, 1935 


* Budgetary control of heating costs. 
p. 26. 

* Removing restaurant odors in an office building. 
A. L. Weixel.—p. 28. 


Editorial.— 
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Phonograph records aid in training employees. Edi- 
torial.—p. 29. 

The basic principles of air conditioning. A. M. 
Norris.—p. 30. 

*Reducing the accidents 
R. B. Robley.—p. 33. 


Vol. 35, May, 1935 

* The truth about the lease. Editorial—p. 33. 

* Effective control systems for office door keys. 
torial.—p. 37. 

*Selection and use of sponges for washing walls. 
J. H. Friedll.—p. 38. 

When is building owner liable for personal injuries? 
L. T. Parker.—p. 42. 


in building operation. 


Edi- 


ConTROL OF HEatinG Costs. D. J. Terwil- 
liger has formulated a record for keeping 
heating expenses down, thus reducing the 
cost of operation. Among the many factors 
which a manager has to consider when a 
study of heat control is made is a knowledge 
of the various fuels and of new equipment on 
the markets. 


REMOVING RESTAURANT Opors. This article 
tells how to avoid unpleasant odors in a busi- 
ness establishment through the use of modern 
ventilation. Blower type fans are presented 
as the best solution for drafts. A screen 
and a grille, to allow air to penetrate at 
sufficient velocity, keep the air pure and 
constantly moving. Clean cool air in a 
room filled with people during business 
hours is not only sanitary but essential to 
success. 


Repucinc Accents. The study of the 
construction of a building should be ex- 
haustive from an accident prevention stand- 
point. Machinery should be strategically 
installed so that cleaning and repairs can be 
done easily. Among other factors, fire 
escapes and centrally located exits should 
be plainly indicated on the inside. This 
article begins by placing responsibility for 
the public safety not upon the owner’s 
shoulders but with the construction com- 
pany. 


Tue Lease. A. Callender devised an ex- 
cellent form for lease contracts which is 
illustrated in the article. The record, prop- 
erly filled out, gives the manager complete 
information as to rental rates and service 
standards formerly used. 
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CoNnTROL SYSTEMS FOR OFFICE Door Keys. 
The article consists of some typical keying 
policies used in institutions. Confusion 
arises when the management does not know 
who is authorized to enter offices. There is 
often serious trouble from thefts resulting 
from the lack of records denoting privileged 
key holders. 


SPONGES FOR WASHING WALLS. The good 
sponge does its work efficiently and thor- 
oughly. Requirements are as follows: it 
must have a tough strong fiber; the surface 
should be large and flat; and its capacity for 
absorption must be high. The correct use 
of sponges for washing walls is detailed. 


The Horwath Hotel Accountant 


Vol. 15, April, 1935 


Hotel accounting fifty years ago. Editorial.—p. 2. 
* Breakage of beverage glassware. Editorial.—p. 3. 
* Liquor shortages. Editorial.—p. 3. 

* Night club accounting. A. E. Fox.—p. 4. 

With regard to admission tax. Editorial—p. 7. 
The trend of businessin hotels. Editorial—p. 7. 


Vol. 15, May, 1935 


* Trend of costs. Editorial.—p. 2. 

What it costs to advertise. Editorial.—p. 2. 

The trend of business in hotels. Editorial—p. 3. 

* The lessons of the depression. G.O. Podd.—p. 4. 

* Keeping both feet on the ground. N.Goodell.—p. 6. 


GLASSWARE BREAKAGE. In a report of 25 
hotel beverage sales, glass replacement costs 
were figured at 2% of the sales. Thus their 
annual glassware cost of $100,000.00 showed 
all glassware replaced one and one-half 
times a year. This is significant when con- 
trasted with the total restaurant replace- 
ment costs of 1.2% of sales for china and 
glassware, silverware, linen, kitchen utensils 
and uniforms, as determined by the 1932 
nation-wide survey of restaurant data by 
Horwath and Horwath. 


Liquor SwortTaGes. Sales control with 
emphasis on storeroom inventories and 
methods taken to prevent recurring short- 
ages. The need for exact storeroom check 
and control of stock are outlined. 


Nicut Cius AccounTING. Functions of an 
accounting system are given with stress on 
control of purchases, sales of food and 
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beverages, and employees’ time. Correct 
forms for the particular situation are 
drafted. Particular items in which the 
managing department would have interest 
and from which the vital statistics are 
compiled, are especially mentioned, some 
being the number served, total food sales, 
average receipt of check, list of accounts 
receivable, rooms doing the best business, 
missing sale checks, etc. Study of the 
physical set-up was made to gather this 
information. Explanations of the relation- 
ships of buying, receiving, issuing, selling, 
receipts, and the items included in managers 
daily report are given. The article gives an 
idea of the system of accounting and control 
applicable to a night club but has a definite 
carry over to commercial food work in 
general. 


TREND oF Costs. This firm of expert 
accountants supplied hotels with data show- 
ing the effect of the higher market on the 
food costs per dollar sale. Their method of 
calculating the averages was approved by 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. Their results will be com- 
pared with the market price trend based 
upon the wholesale food index compiled by 
the government. The series promises re- 
liable factual data that will prove invaluable 
in pricing menus intelligently in a rising 
market. 


DEPRESSION LESSONS. Business reports 
compiled by Horwath and Horwath, have 
shown a fairly consistent percentage de- 
crease in hotel room occupancy, from 85% 
to 51%, for the years 1920 to 1932, respec- 
tively, except for the years 1926 and 1929, 
both of which were 2% higher than their 
preceding year’s percentage. These figures 
bear out the contention that the depression 
for the hotel industry started soon after 
1920 rather than in 1929. Except for un- 
toward conditions, hotel room occupancy 
needed to provide a fair return on the invest- 
ment was 70 per cent of the total rooms 
available. This percentage was not ex- 
ceeded even in 1929, which year, up to 
November, was the most prosperous in the 
history of the United States, and showed 
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more people patronizing hotels. Hotels of 
the best size, wisely financed, using judicious 
physical plant and equipment upkeep, 
maintaining high personnel service and 
food standards and discriminating sales 
promotion, with active participation in 
political and community activities, have 
found the depression an asset, not a liability. 


BotH FEET ON THE Grounp. A list of 
things for the manager to check on, if food 
profits are low, is included in the article. 
Mr. Nelson concludes with this advice: raise 
prices but don’t jeopardise goodwill; test 
methods to measure operating and man- 
aging efficiency; control should be absolutely 
fool-proof; get the maximum yield from 
the catering department. 


Hotel Management 


Vol. 27, April, 1935 

* Where are we going? Editorial.—p. 256. 

Practical designs of the country inn for this motor 
age. W. W. Heath.—p. 259. 

The glass hotel makes its bow in England. Editorial. 
—p. 263. 

*Cross connections in plumbing. 
p. 264. 

* 31 things to watch for in opening a resort hotel for 
the season. C. I. Sayles.—p. 267. 

*A statistical study of hotel advertising. 
University.—p. 272. 

New books for food executives. Editorial—p. 275. 

Pointers on buying sheets. Project 13.—p. 279. 

*Fish recipes for spring service. Research Project 


N. J. Radder.— 


Cornell 


#12.—p. 305. 
* Hawaiian pineapple—The king of fruits. W. A. 
Scott.—p. 310. 
“Ideas from a thousand menus. Monthly feature.— 
p. 312. 


A menu a day for April. B.L. Griem.—p. 314. 


Vol. 27, May, 1935 


* Modernization starts business spurt for the 20-year- 
old Hotel Clark. S. A. Lewis.—p. 359. 

* Making hotels pay at a dollar a day. W. E. Colson. 
—p. 363. 

Do quality motor inns belong as a part of the hotel 
business? R. D. Stuart.—p. 366. 

* How food costs can be reduced by executive control 
of purchasing. L. I. Graham.—p. 368. 

* How to make a profitgraph. G. A. Martin.—p. 372. 

* How hotels buy bathlinens. Lucy Fogarty.—p. 377. 

*Variety for early summer meals. F. S. Research 
Bureau.—p. 405. 


* Nineteen ways to use vegetables. B. S. Brooks.— 
p. 407. 

*Little visits with our consultants. H. Hausli— 
p. 408. 
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A menu a day for May. B.L. Griem.—p. 411. 
Ideas from a thousand menus. Monthly Feature. 
—p. 412. 


Wuere ARE WE Gornc. This is a brief, 
lucid statement of what a prolonged depres- 
sion has done to the hotel industry. It 
analyzes the situation with clear, construc- 
tive thought, and gives three solutions for 
the complex situation which has developed. 


Cross CONNECTIONS IN PLUMBING. Perti- 
nent and valuable suggestions are given in 
this article on the cross connections sup- 
posedly necessary in a plumbing system, 
showing why such connections are dangerous, 
and how they can be prevented by intel- 
ligent plumbing and building construction. 
It is of vital importance that the water 
supply either in a hotel in general or in the 
food service unit be uncontaminated, hence 
the efficient manager should make a working 
knowledge of the plumbing system part of 
her professional equipment. 


OpENING A Resort Hoter. If the resort 
hotel is to run smoothly when guests arrive, 
every department needs careful attention. 
A very detailed account of the procedures, 
difficulties and their control is given. Some 
valuable suggestions on the care of equip- 
ment are included. 


STATISTICAL StuDy OF ADVERTISING. This 
is the fifth of a series of illustrated studies 
showing what sections of the newspapers 
are preferred for hotel advertising, including 
the width of the advertising columns, the 
kind of page on which the advertising ap- 
pears, and the location of the advertisement 
on the page. Conclusions are based upon 
data compiled by the Department of Hotel 
Administration, Cornell University. 


Fish RECIPES FOR SPRING SERVICE. This 
is part of an intensive study on the use of 
fish to counteract the rising meat prices, 
and includes recipes, cost accounting and 
quantity cooking of these fish dishes. 
Among the recipes given is one for New 
England sea food pie. 
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HAawamiAN PINEAPPLE. This is an excellent 
article containing accurate and valuable 
technical data useful for standardization and 
buying. It includes guides to serving, 
variety of sizes and costs to fit any require- 
ment and variety of forms in which this 
popular fruit may be served. 


IDEAS FROM A THOUSAND MENvs. This 
monthly feature of interesting dishes from 
hotels and restaurants offers hundreds of 
suggestions to anyone who is looking for 
menu suggestions. Good choices and com- 
plete suggestions for luncheons from thirty 
cents up are included. 


MODERNIZATION STARTS A BUSINESS SPURT. 
This article shows how the rates can double 
and the profits can commence when a new 
manager takes over an old down town hotel. 
The remodelling was done on the premises 
at an unbelievably low cost and the prices 
were immediately raised. The physical 
changes in the interior were drastic, but 
very little was spent on furnishings and 
furniture. Room rates were doubled but 
menu prices remained the same. The com- 
paratively low expense was due to the use 
of the hotel’s own mechanics, engineers, 
plumbers, carpenters, seamstresses, up- 
holsterers, etc. The dining room facilities 
were consolidated and catering outlets in- 
creased, to give better and greater food 
service. This is an indication of what the 
public is demanding in present-day hotels, 
not only from a transient room point of 
view, but from the food standpoint as well. 


Maxinc Hortets Pay. The only way to 
make hotels pay profits is to know your 
costs. This paper tells how and why a 
certain small hotel chain in the South has 
cleared profit consistently. The owner is 
an expert land appraiser, and by making 
use of his ability in this field, plus the use 
of standardized equipment and maintaining 
a low overhead, he has been able to reap a 
moderate but consistent profit. 


Repucinc Foop Costs. This article in- 
cludes a mention of the three major obstacles 
hampering executive control of food pur- 
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chasing and how this problem can be solved. 
The analysis shows that the restaurant oper- 
ator looks for his profit in his food purchase 
cost, i.e. the delivered cost. The food. cost 
is the purchase cost plus the loss in handling 
and preparing (spoilage, waste, portions). 
The three chief difficulties are: 1. The tre- 
mendous amount of unrecorded current 
detail involved in the purchase of food, and 
the fact that it must be carried out in such 
a relatively short period. 2. A false concept 
of the term “quality” in buying. Their 
suggestion is to substitute specifications for 
quality by using the right grade of the prod- 
uct in the right place, so that purchasing 
can be maintained on an open competitive 
basis, and the buyer and seller understand 
each other. 3. The difficulty in measuring 
in dollars, the results accomplished. The 
purchasing department must be aggressive 
if it is to spend 35% to 50% of the company 
income. Also the purchasing cost must be 
adequate to get the fullest return and pro- 
tection from that department. 


How To MAKE A PROFITGRAPH. This is an 
interesting article explaining how a profit- 
graph was made over a three year period, 
and made to come true, by first making a 
budget, and adjusting expense and income 
to it. The secret is to increase income or 
cut expenses to fit the budget before too 
late in the current season of the budget. 


How Horters Buy BatH Linens. This 
article lists the requirements to be met as 
regards hotel bath linen and is accompanied 
by effective illustration. Also the purchas- 
ing methods and results of test made are 
listed. 


VARIETY FOR SUMMER Meats. Among the 
recipes listed in this section is one for meat 
croquettes on sauteed pineapple slices, 
served with or without potato chips. It 
sounds interesting from a cost standpoint; 
one portion costs six cents and would make 
a delightful summer lunch. Included along 
with these recipes are some very helpful 
hints such as how lettuce leaves may be 
separated without tearing, storage sug- 
gestions, etc. 
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NINETEEN Ways TO USE VEGETABLES. This 
article consists chiefly of a graph, with 29 
vegetables listed on one side, and checked 
with 19 different ways to serve them. The 
graph is accompanied by some up to date 
data on the buying and storing, and the 
cooking and serving of vegetables in general. 


LitTLE Visits wiTH OuR CONSULTANTS. 
This is a beautifully illustrated article by 
the chef of the Fifth Avenue Restaurant and 
the Aldine Club giving seven suggestions 
which have proved popular in two busy 
New York dining rooms. 


The Hotel Monthly 


Vol. 43, April, 1935 

* Economical ice cream production. 
—p. 16. 

* Building fewer rooms to make more money. Edi- 
torial—p. 19. 

*Keeping merchandise salable. 
Detroit Statler.—p. 24. 

*Standard instructions for furniture finishing, re- 
touching and polishing. Hotels Statler Company. 
p. 28. 

A refinement in cheese service. 


E. H. Handy. 


Headhousekeeper, 


Editorial.—p. 36. 


Vol. 43, May, 1935 


* Building revenue with permanents. 

* How to remove stains from carpets and rugs. 
torial—p. 16. 

* Rejuvenation of the Blackstone. 

* Economical ice cream production. 
p. 30. 


Editorial.—p. 9. 
Edi- 


Editorial.—p. 25. 
E. H. Handy.— 


EcONOMICAL IcE CREAM PRODUCTION. Ex- 
planations of slow freezing and its effect on 
the finished product, temperatures and pack- 
ing suggestions, and recipes for fruit and 
nut ice creams are given. 


BurtpiInc FEwER Rooms. An_ unusual 
method of sales promotion to increase in- 
come, by reducing the number of available 
rooms, is described. Frequently used rooms 
were combined into larger ones, and a well 
organized sales promotion staff put into 
operation. Larger rooms have brought in 
larger rates more frequently than did the 
smaller rooms, and have built a reputation 
for the hotel. 


KEEPING MERCHANDISE SALABLE. Methods 
for translating goodwill into increased cash 
receipts are given by the Statler Hotel chain. 
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Some of these increases have come from 
complete renovation of rooms, furniture, 
furnishings, etc. which is done regularly 
by the hotel staff in the hotel work shops. 
Hotel housekeeping and maintenance prob- 
lems are outlined. 


FURNITURE RETOUCHING AND REFINISHING. 
Instructions taken from the research reports 
of the Statler Hotel company are included, 
also data valuable for either institution or 
home. In many cases the methods given 
are for large quantity operations, specifically 
for institution use. 


BuILpING REVENUE WITH PERMANENTS. A 
new vogue of living is afforded at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. The eighteenth floor of 
the hotel has been redone into apartments. 
A tenant may choose his location, color 
scheme, and a kitchenette is added to the 
apartment at a small additional monthly 
charge. A breakfast room especially for 
the convenience of the “apartmentiers” is 
maintained and club breakfasts at 25 cents 
and 45 cents are served. All hotel con- 
veniences are shown these renters, while a 
separately managed service department as- 
sures residents a homelike existence not 
available in the usual hotel for transients. 
This indicates the importance of new meth- 
ods to fill vacancies in the large metropolitan 
hotels. 


STAINS IN CARPETS AND Rucs. Formulas 
and instructions for removing stains are 
given. This is one of a series on how to 
keep hotel furnishings in excellent condition. 


REJUVENATION OF THE BLACKSTONE. Fol- 
lowing the new trend in hotel improvements, 
the Blackstone has refurnished and changed 
the decoration of rooms. Reprints of records 
and forms used are given. These show the 
repairs made, with their individual and col- 
lective costs. Such carefully drawn-up 
forms to fit particular problems facilitate the 
keeping of accurate records. 


Economical IcE CREAM Propuction. Ad- 
vantages of using an ice cream mix and 
definite conditions of the mix—viscosity, 
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homogenizing, etc., with its effect on frozen 
creams, are given. A discussion of the 
acidity in the milk, characteristics of frozen 
products and a score card for ice cream are 
given. Tested recipes for chocolate ice 
creams are included, suitable for small units 
such as a self-contained hotel. 


The Personnel Journal 


Vol. 13, April, 1935 

Personnel Research Federation, 1935 Conference Re- 
port.—p. 307. 

Intelligence tests in industry. D. Fryer.—p. 321. 

Incentives and wage plans. W. J. Dickson.—p. 324. 

* The Personnel Research Federation, what it is, what 
it does. C.S. Slocombe.—p. 331. 

* Overcoming time study fear. C. E. Bedaux.—p. 335. 

Twisting relief rules. H. D. Lasswell and G. Almond. 
—p. 338. 

*Matching abilities to jobs. E. G. Williamson and 
J. G. Darley.—p. 344. 

* Ending the spoils system. Editorial.—p. 353. 

*Women workers through the depression. Review 
by E. Slocombe.—p. 357. 

* Personnel books. C.S. Slocombe.—p. 360. 


Vol. 14, May, 1935 


*Prepare. Editorial.—p. 1. 

Practical education. Editorial—p. 4. 

* Tragic mistakes in conferences. C. S. Slocombe. 
—p. 6. 

*Sight and intensity of light. C. E. Ferree, G. 
Rand and E. F. Lewis.—p. 18. 

Executive guidance of industrial relations. C. C. 
Balderston.—p. 31. 

* Executive ability—its discovery and development. 
G. U. Cleeton and C. W. Mason.—p. 32. 

The employment exchange service of Great Britain. 
T. S. Chegwidden and G. Myrddin-Evans.—p. 34. 


THE PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION. 
The Federation, created in 1921, is a co- 
operative federation of industrial and com- 
mercial companies, trade and technical as- 
sociations, research institutions, government 
establishments, social agencies and _ indi- 
viduals. Its object is to aid different types 
of business organizations in the solution of 
personnel problems, and to better the con- 
ditions and relations of the workers in these 
organizations. The article presents excel- 
lent examples and illustrations of the ways 
in which the Federation is of assistance to 
industries. 


OVERCOMING TrmE Stupy Fear. The mak- 
ing of time-studies on the factory floor re- 
sults quite often in an instinctive reaction 
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on the part of the worker, as strain, distrust 
and, occasionally, distress. Employer-em- 
ployee relations will be improved by reduc- 
ing the time of study on the factory floor. 
Only one cycle of operation should be noted 
at a time and the operator be given an op- 
portunity afterwards for a fair analysis of 
the work value resulting from the study 
(by means of motion pictures, measurement 
systems, etc.). The time study will result 
in increased production if the true facts 
are shown. 


MATCHING ABILITIES TO Joss. Certain eco- 
nomic and industrial conditions may compli- 
cate, impede and sometimes even block the 
matching of the individual’s ability for a 
job. Versatility is requisite, and students 
are urged to have at least “two strings for 
their bow.” The authors give a lucid ex- 
planation of the C.A.R. (College Aptitude 
Rating), and say that, even in the face of 
depression conditions, high school students 
tend to choose vocations which appeal to 
them, rather than those for which they seem 
best fitted. 


ENDING THE Sports SysteM. Dr. Goffman 
of the University of Minnesota advocates 
the establishment of a career service, by 
which he means life work. The “spoils 
system” is a corruption of democracy; he 
suggests means by which men of ability and 
promise will be attracted to federal, state 
and municipal public service. 


WoMEN WorKERS THROUGH THE DEPRES- 
ston. The American Woman’s Association 
made a study of 1350 women workers by 
questionnaire and interview. Seventy-nine 
per cent were over forty years of age; 81% 
were unmarried; 30% had had more than 
20 years working experience. Salaries in 
1933, representing ninety occupations ranged 
up to $13,875 per annum. Twenty-nine per 
cent were unemployed during 1929-1930, 
but only 11% at the time of the study. 
These figures are of course much more 
favorable than for the rest of the population. 
Perhaps one of the reasons for the low per- 
centage of unemployment in this group is 
that women are adaptable, suggests Mrs. 
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Slocombe. Married women, due to the dis- 
crimination against their employment, make 
up only 1/5 of the salaried workers but 1/2 
of the independent workers. Sixty per cent 
of the women had suffered a decrease in 
income, and 97.7% had radically cut their 
expenditures. 


PERSONNEL Books. 1. Manual Skill, J. W. 
Cox: Dr. Cox’ work is the most important 
contribution to the study of manual skill 
that has appeared in ten years. Its possi- 
bility of application to the training of em- 
ployees in the food industry is significant. 
2. The Art of Leadership, Ordway Tead: A 
thorough and understanding view of the 
philosophical and physiological factors in 
motivating human action. Mr. Tead has 
combined a literary style, which reflects an 
appreciation of the teaching art, with a very 
readable vocabulary. He supplements his 
principle with practical problems. 


PREPARE. This is a clarifying editorial on 
the techniques of approach in employer- 
employee relationships in present-day situ- 
ations. The new philosophy of manage- 
ment, in which the executive seeks the 
codéperation of his employees through an 
understanding of the psychology of the men 
—what they think and why they think it— 
their motives, incentives and loyalties, leaves 
no place for the old methods based on the 
belief that it is the privilege of the head to 
order his men around. It is easier to get 
maximum work production and retain the 
employee’s good will, if the employee knows 
his superior is understanding and sympa- 
thetic with him and his job. 


TraGic MISTAKES IN CONFERENCES. The 
errors in the methods of conducting round 
table negotiations between management and 
employees often lead to major industrial 
disputes. One of the major errors is the 
lack of previous preparation of one or both 
contributors to the conference, hence the 
conversation strays from the point, irritation 
becomes paramount, and neither side ac- 
complishes anything. Mr. Slocombe cites 
a case in question where an employee repre- 
sentation plan was in operation. He indi- 
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cates what preparation for the conference 
should have been made by the management 
and by the employees. 


SicHT AND INTENSITY OF LicHT. This 
article will interest those whose employees 
are required to use eyesight intensively. 
Unscientific lighting can be very expensive 
both in current and efficiency. Convincing 
data on the importance of the proper light 
intensity are shown for workers of any class, 
and especially for those who use their eyes 
intensively. The efficiency of an eye 70 
years old can often be made to equal that 
of a 20-year-old eye, if the proper illumi- 
nation is to be had. 


EXECUTIVE ABrLity. Stress is laid on the 
requirements of present day industry and 
the essential difference between the old- 
fashioned executive—however successful in 
his environment—and the many-sided expert 
in conference and codrdination who has 
been brought to the top by the demands of 
depression and for recovery. The author’s 
analysis of executive functions, and of the 
traits of personality that conduce to their 
successful performance, is penetrating and 
honest, according to the reviewer. Skillful 
discrimination between executive ability and 
leadership qualities points out that leader- 
ship qualities are allied to executive capacity, 
and are the most important of the contribut- 
ing qualities, but leadership without execu- 
tive capacity is not sufficient. Power of 
decision as one of the most important at- 
tributes, without which executive capacity 
is deprived of one of its strongest assets; the 
research worker, on the other hand, is con- 
stantly seeking new facts, is skeptical of any 
conclusions and thus accepts a tendency to 
delay decision as an asset. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Restaurant Management 


Vol. 36, April, 1935 
* An artist owns this restaurant that is beautiful and 
gay. Editorial—p. 213. 
Vol. 36, May, 1935 


* At the Maramor in Columbus. J. O. Dahl.—p. 297. 
* How food costs can be reduced by executive control 
of purchasing. L. I. Graham.—p. 309. 


AN Artist’s RESTAURANT. Decoration and 
menu plans of “Serenade” restaurant in 
Miami, Florida, owned and operated by 
Don Dickerman are given. Three reasons 
are given by Mr. Dickerman as contributing 
to the success of his restaurant: (1) no music 
—guests enjoy each others’ conversation; 
(2) an unusual advertising program has 
been developed followed by unusual copy; 
(3) superior quality of food is served, and 
good prices are charged for it. Guests are 
willing to pay a higher price for they feel 
that they receive value for what they pay. 


AT THE MaARAMOR IN CotumBus. A dis- 
cussion of the menu, merchandising and 
illustrations, and sample menus are given. 
This is valuable source material for menu 
suggestions, and gives a rating for judging 
menus, based on arrangement and items 
offered. 


Foop Costs REDUCED By EXECUTIVE CoNn- 
TROL OF PuRCHASING. A graph for the 
ideal system of food purchase by showing 
relation of a trading and specialized knowl- 
edge to a technical and economical food 
purchase knowledge is presented. Parts of 
interviews and observations on the causes 
of restaurant failures are reprinted and 
R. A. Stephens restaurant in Oklahoma City 
is described. The first law of profit, effi- 
cient buying, is applied to food purchases 
which are the largest recurring expenses in 
the restaurant business. 
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President’s Message 


The deletion from our register of names of 
members, who did not pay their dues by 
November first, and who did not write letters 
of resignation, concerns me greatly. 

Do you realize that if you did not pay 
your dues for the year 1930 to 1931, and 
did not write a letter of resignation by 
November 1, 1930, you would owe the Asso- 
ciation $25, and would have to pay this 
before you could be re-instated? There are 
a number of former members who are in 
this predicament. 

Circumstances may have been such that 
they did not feel justified in taking the 
necessary five dollars to retain their mem- 
bership. We can appreciate that this was 
undoubtedly the situation in most cases dur- 
ing the past five years. Now, many of these 
former members would once again like to 
become identified with their professional or- 
ganization. When they realize that back 
dues must be paid in full before they may 
be reinstated, it proves to be a serious ques- 
tion. This could have been avoided if the 
member had written the Business Office be- 
fore November 1, when she found she could 
not send her check. 

If any of your friends made this mistake, 
will you not talk with them and point out 
that the payment of back dues is a sound 
business venture? This will entitle them to 
keep their membership and pay their dues for 
1935 to 1936, or resign “‘in good standing,” 
which means the resignation must be in by 
November 1. 

It was my privilege to attend a meeting of 
great significance in April. In Ottawa, on 
April 27, at the joint session of the dietetic 
associations of Ontario and Quebec, with 
representatives of certain other provinces, 
The Canadian Dietetic Association was 
formed. It was with a feeling mingled 
with pride and regret that I witnessed this 
act—pride because the profession has grown 
to such strength in Canada as to warrant 
an organization of its own—regret that we 
will not be quite so closely related as we have 


been in the past. The American Dietetic 
Association, however, wishes its sister organi- 
zation every success. 

You do remember, do you not, that our 
next annual meeting is to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the last week of October? Have 
a delightful vacation these coming months, 
but do save a little time and money for 
that important event—Laura Comstock. 


The Cleveland Meeting 


The Program. We make no apologies for 
the publishing of the preliminary program 
for the Cleveland meeting under the ‘‘Asso- 
ciation Progress” section. Mary Louise 
Bone, the national program chairman, and 
all others both locally and nationally inter- 
ested in the furthering of a successful annual 
meeting, deserve great credit for having 
plans so nearly completed as the JOURNAL 
goes to press, June 5. 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM, CLEVELAND, 
OcToBER 28-31, 1935 


Saturday, October 26 
9:30 a.m.—1:30 p.m.—7:30 p.m. Executive 
Committee Meeting, Laura Comstock, 
President, presiding 


Sunday, October 27 


9:30 a.m. Journal Board Meeting, Laura 
Comstock, presiding 

12:00 m. Placement Bureau Board Meeting, 
Laura Comstock, presiding 

4:30 p.m. Tea, hostesses, Cleveland and 
Ohio Dietetic Associations 


Monday, October 28 


8:30 a.m. Registration 

9:00 a.m. Visit Exhibits 

11:00 a.m. General Session, Laura Com- 
stock, President, presiding 
Deficiency States—Anemias, Dr. Wm. 
P. Murphy, Boston 

12:30 p.m. Welcoming Luncheon, Marie 
Hines, Chairman of Local Arrange- 
ments, presiding 
Greetings, Dorothy Throssell, President, 
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Cleveland Dietetic Association; Florence 
Bateson, President, Ohio Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Food for Fitness, Dr. T. Win- 
gate Todd, Brush Foundation, Cleveland 

2:30 p.m. Annual Business Meeting, Laura 
Comstock, President, presiding 

4:00 p.m. Teain Exhibit Room 

6:00 p.m. Affiliation Dinner, Katherine 
Mitchell, Chairman, presiding 
Dinner, Public Health Group, Alberta 
Childs, presiding 
Education Exhibits Committee, Beula 
Becker Marble, Chairman, presiding 

8:30 p.m. General Session (Speakers to be 
announced) 


Tuesday, October 29 


8:00 a.m. Breakfast, Administrative Coun- 
cil (past presidents) 

(Others desiring group breakfasts) 

8:30 a.m. Round Table, Administration 
Section, Anna M. Tracy, presiding 
Round Table, Community Education 
Section, Mary I. Barber, presiding 

9:00 a.m. Visit Exhibits 

10:30 a.m. General Session, Professional 
Education Section, Lenna F. Cooper, 
Chairman, presiding 
An Appraisal of the Teaching of Die- 
tetics from the Nursing and Educational 
Point of View, Dean Marion D. Howell, 
School of Nursing, Western Reserve 
University 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon, Heads of home eco- 
nomics departments in colleges and 
heads of approved courses for student 
dietitian 
(Other Special Luncheons) 

3:00 p.m. General Session, Diet Therapy 
Section, Virginia Speicher Kraning, 
Chairman, presiding 
Treatment of Diabetic Children, Dr. 
Henry John, Cleveland 
Allergy Diet, Dr. Charles Eyerman, St. 
Louis 

4:30 p.m. Teain Exhibit Room 

6:00 p.m. Dinner, Directors of Approved 
Courses, including affiliating institutions 
and for others interested in offering such 
courses, Martha Koehne, Inspection 

Chairman, presiding 
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8:30 p.m. Symposium on Dietetics in For- 
eign Lands: Egypt, Lenna F. Cooper 
Europe, Helen S. Mitchell 

(Other speakers to be announced) 


Wednesday, October 30 


8:30 a.m. Round Table, Diet Therapy 
Section, Virginia Speicher Kraning, pre- 
siding 
Committee Meeting, Public Informa- 
tion Committee, Edith M. Barber, Na- 
tional Chairman, presiding 

9:00 a.m. Visit Exhibits 

10:30 a.m. General Session, The Dietary 
Management of Urinary Lithiasis, Dr. 
Charles C. Higgins, Cleveland 
(Subject to be announced), Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Rose, University of Illinois 

12:30 p.m. Exhibitors Luncheon, Anna 
Boller, National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, Chicago, presiding 
Our Exhibitors Speak for Themselves 

2:15 p.m. General Session, Administration 
Section, Anna M. Tracy, Chairman, 
presiding 
Kitchen Layouts, Edwin C. Blackburn, 
New York City 
The Hospital Administrator’s Reaction 
to Hospital Council 
Purchasing, Dr. Bishop, Director of 
University Hospitals, Cleveland 
The Electrical Kitchen, Gordon B. 
Koch, Industrial Engineer, Kansas City 
Light and Power Co. 

4:30 p.m. Committee Meetings 
Journal Current Comment 

Administration, Cora Kelley Kusner, 
Chairman 
Community Education, Mary E. Die- 
fenderfer, Chairman 
Diet Therapy, Blanche 
Chairman 
Professional Education, Frances B. 
Floore, Chairman 
Eleven Geographic Placement Division 
Committees 

7:00 pm. Annual Banquet, Laura Com- 
stock, President, presiding 
Food Fads and Fallacies, Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, Editor, Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association 


Bohack, 
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Thursday, October 31 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast, Placement Bureau 
Board, Division and State Committee 
Chairmen 
(Other breakfast groups as requested) 

8:30 a.m. Round Table, Professional Edu- 
cation Section, Lenna F. Cooper, pre- 
siding 

9:00 a.m. Visit Exhibits 

10:30 a.m. General Session, To be devoted 
to pediatrics, speakers to be announced 

12:15 p.m. Luncheon, Journal Board and 
Journal Current Comment Committees 

1:45. pm. General Session, Community 
Education Section, Mary I. Barber, 
Chairman, presiding 
What Does It Cost to Live, Dr. Faith 
Williams; Emergency Work—How 
Dietitians Serve: To be discussed by 
Lola Schmidt and Adelaide Spohn 

3:30 p.m. Teain Exhibit Room 

4:30 p.m. Executive Committee Meeting 

6:30 p.m. Dinner, Edith M. Barber, pre- 
siding 
Speaker, Mr. David Dietz, Cleveland 


Friday, November 1 
TRIPS 


Registration. As noted on the program, 
registration will begin at 8:30 Monday morn- 
ing. It will also be possible to register from 
1:00 to 4:00 Sunday afternoon. There will 
be the usual registration fee of $2.00. 

Certificate plan for reduced railway fare. 
A reduction of two-thirds the return fare (or 
the equivalent of a fare and one-third for the 
round trip) will be granted to those attending 
the meeting from all points covered by pas- 
senger associations in the United States. 
Although the Canadian Passenger Associa- 
tion has not authorized reduced fares over 
its entire territory, Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National lines will grant conven- 
tion fares from Winnipeg and certain points 
in British Columbia. The reduction on this 
plan is not guaranteed but is contingent on 
100 certificates being endorsed and validated. 

The following must be observed: (1) Pur- 
chase a regular one-way ticket to Cleveland 
between October 24 and 30, except in some 
western states and British Columbia, where 
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tickets may be purchased as early as October 
20. (2) Be sure when purchasing the going 
ticket to request a certificate. Do not make 
the mistake of asking for a receipt. (3) If 
certificates are not available at point of 
departure, buy a local ticket to the nearest 
point at which a certificate and through 
ticket to Cleveland can be bought. (4) Im- 
mediately upon your arrival at Cleveland 
present your certificate at the registration 
desk to be validated by the special agent of 
the railroads between October 28 and 31. 
(5) Your certificate when validated will 
entitle you to purchase, up to and including 
November 6, 1935, a return ticket via the 
same route as the going journey for one-third 
the regular one-way fare. 


Railroad routes and approximate fares 


PULLMAN 
FARES 


ONE 
WAY 


FARE | Upper |Lower 
B. B. 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 


Atlanta, Georgia 
Birmingham, Alabama.. 
Boston, Mass 

Chicago, Ill 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado 
Kansas City, Mo 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Montreal, Quebec 
Nashville, Tenn 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Oregon 

St. Louis, Mo 

Salt Lake City, Utah... 
San Antonio, Texas. ... 
San Francisco, Calif... . 
Seattle, Washington... . 
Toronto, Ontario 
Washington, D. C 


24.46/$5 . 10/$6.38 
3.00} 3.75 
3.00) 3.75 
8.80)11.00 
5.40) 6.75 


6.38 


10.50 
5.63 
4.50 
3.00 

19.25 
6.25 

14.00 

12.25 

19.25 

19.25 
3.75 
4.50 








10.31 
15.63 


Hotel arrangements. The Higbee Audito- 
rium, reached from the Hotel Cleveland with- 
out going out of doors, an air-conditioned 
room with a seating capacity of 1500 persons, 
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with a splendid stage and public address 
system, will probably be used for the larger 
meetings. 

The Hotel Cleveland, convention head- 
quarters, is the city’s newest and most 
modern hotel, has 1000 rooms, each equipped 
with tub or shower bath, circulating ice 
water and servidor service. Rates are from: 

$2.50 per person—single room and bath 

$2.00 per person (2 persons per room)— 
double bed and bath 

$2.50 per person (2 persons per room)— 

twin beds and bath 

The hotel adjoins the new electrified Union 
Terminal, and porters can take the guests’ 
baggage directly to the hotel registration 
desk. The Terminal Garage, directly con- 
nected with Hotel Cleveland, has attendants 
on duty at the hotel’s doors, and automobiles 
are received and delivered, on order, without 
extra charge. 

Meals are served at popular prices in the 
hotel’s coffee shop: breakfasts range from 25 
cents; special luncheon, 50 cents; dinner, 75 
cents. The Bronze and the Little Cafes 
serve a luncheon at 65 cents, dinner, one 
dollar. Other dining rooms in the hotel are 
proportionately higher. 


Report of Inspection Chairman 


The following hospitals that have been 
training student dietitians have recently 
decided to discontinue their courses when 
the students now in residence have com- 
pleted their work: 

Boston City Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
Children’s Hospital, Boston, Mass. 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, IIl. 

Some of the hospitals giving approved 
courses still have vacancies to be filled in 
their appointment of students. In all proba- 
bility, plans for several new courses in 
different parts of the country will be granted 
provisional approval this fall. The follow- 
ing plan is suggested for the convenience of 
dietitians wishing to make appointments to 
their courses, and for the benefit of capable 
students still unplaced: 

We suggest that home economics depart- 
ments that have students desiring appoint- 
ments as student dietitians who have had a 
suitable college course, and whom they can 
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recommend on the basis of personality, 
health, etc., send the names and addresses 
of these students immediately to the Busi- 
ness Manager of the Association in Chicago, 
together with a statement as to the general 
section of the country to which each is willing 
to gofor training. Accompanying such a list 
should be triplicate copies of their recom- 
mendations, credentials, college transcript, 
health certificates, etc. 

Head dietitians who have openings within 
their group of student dietitians should com- 
municate with Miss Lenfest, giving her the 
number of such appointments available, a 
list of college preferences and other necessary 
information. Miss Lenfest will then send 
credentials for a group of students, from 
which head dietitians may make their selec- 
tions. Miss Lenfest will notify each candi- 
date as soon as she has submitted the 
candidate’s name to a dietitian giving an 
approved course. As soon as students are 
accepted under this plan, the head dietitian 
will immediately notify Miss Lenfest so 
that the students’ names may be removed 
from the waiting list and remaining copies 
of their credentials may be returned to 
their college departments. 


During the spring, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Association adopted the following 
plan of procedure previous to the inspection 
of new dietitian training courses seeking the 
approval of the Association: 

1. The Business Office will, on request, 
send the outline for an approved training 
course and the sheet, giving college require- 
ments for admission into such courses. The 
Business Office will also include with this 
information an instruction sheet and a 
request that each dietitian communicate her 
tentative plans to the Inspection Chairman. 

2. The Inspection Chairman will conduct 
all correspondence with this dietitian, helping 
her to work out her plans for the course. 

3. As soon as the Inspection Chairman 
feels that these plans are sufficiently well 
worked out, she is to ask the Business Man- 
ager to send the chairman of the course the 
necessary application forms, asking her to 
fill them out and return one copy to the Busi- 
ness Office at the earliest possible opportunity. 
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4. The Business Office will next submit this 
application to the Application Committee 
who will then have an opportunity to make 
their suggestions on further improvements in 
the course. 

5. When the Inspection Chairman receives 
this application form with the suggestions of 
the Committee, she is to communicate the 
suggestions to the dietitian and conduct any 
further correspondence necessary to secure 
the adoption of these suggestions. 

6. At the annual meeting of the Approval 
Committee, the Inspection Chairman will 
then recommend provisional approval, pro- 
vided this seems warranted. If the Com- 
mittee accepts this recommendation it will 
then be submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee for provisional approval. Final 
approval will be withheld until the course 
can be inspected. The suggestion is made 
that the course not be inspected until it has 
been in operation at least six months.— 
MARTHA KOEHNE. 


A Nutrition Course for Social Workers 


Frances Stern writes enthusiastically of 
her experiment in running an institute for 
one week for social workers, instead of giving 

course of lectures. Her letter says, ‘““The 
organization of material was necessarily 
painstaking and wearisome, but it was worth- 
while for the student social workers had all 
the data in mimeographed form—so they 
realized and understood the continuity of 
thecourse. The reading list was also mimeo- 
graphed and the special readings (certain 
pages) assigned for each period or subject. 
The assignments were also typed on the out- 
line, so there should be no misunderstanding 
and they could readily see what was expected 
of them.’ “It was interesting, too, to see 
how the awakening came as to understanding 
of the body and the relation of food to body 
needs, as each guest speaker spoke of these 
factors in relation to his or her subject, such 
as dentistry, pediatrics, education, social serv- 
ice, organization and administration, etc.”’ 
A popular account of this course appears 
under the editorial section of this JouRNAL. 
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When Shall Student Dietitian Courses 
Start? 


The length of approved student dietitian 
courses is gradually being standardized. Sta- 
tistics based on the article, “Approved Hos- 
pital Courses for Student Dietitians 1932-33” 
in this JouRNAL for September, 1933, show 
that 37 out of 55 hospitals have courses a 
year in length and that the Administrative 
Student Courses are at least one year in 
length. Out of these 37 courses, 15 (41%) 
have students entering twice a year. The 
consideration of the best time to begin the 
course confronts the directors as college 
graduates become increasingly aware of the 
correlation between this question and ulti- 
mate placement in their first positions. 

One of the main objectives of the student 
is to obtain a better position, upon comple- 
tion of her course, than she would have had 
if she had not taken graduate training. 
According to a study made of placements by 
Simmons College and by the Placement Bu- 
reau of the Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union during 1933-34, it was found that 
35.8% of the placements were made for 
September; 13.2% for May; with the other 
51% being fairly evenly distributed over the 
remaining months. This large percentage 
for September was caused by placements 
made in school and dormitory positions. 

Careful consideration should be given to 
the question of whether May or September 
is the better month in which to initiate the 
course. Which will assure the best possible 
sequence of experiences for the student, 
enable her to do work representative of her 
best ability, and end at a time when the 
greatest number of openings for dietitians 
occur? 

If the course ends May 1, it would provide 
a vacation period in June, July and August 
before placement activity reaches the peak 
for the year. However, a course begun and 
ended in May would not permit students to 
substitute for department executives and 
other employees during their vacations, since 
the students would not have had the required 
training or understanding to fit them for 
this responsibility until the end of the course. 
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Students would also be introduced during the 
slack season of the year for volume business, 
and thus receive an erroneous idea of every- 
day management problems. 

If the course starts September 1, there is 
no opportunity for a vacation before taking a 
first position. One of the purposes of student 
dietitian courses is to permit easier adjust- 
ment when entering a new position. Fatigue 
at the close of a strenuous year might con- 
ceivably offset some of the facility acquired 
during student training. Furthermore, posi- 
tions such as school cafeterias might not be 
held open for graduates at this date. 

Student dietitians at The Union believe it 
best to have the course start September 1, 
since this permits carrying ‘‘vacation relief’ 
responsibility, creates a truer picture of the 
work, and gives the student a chance to 
accept a position in September—if she so 
desires—when most college dormitory and 
school cafeteria jobs are filled. Openings in 
the commercial field, the private club, the 
hotel and the hospital would apparently be 
little affected either way — FLORENCE Mac- 
Loon, Simmons College 1934; student dieti- 
tian, W. E. & I. U., Boston, 1935. 


The Student’s Relationship to the 
A. D. A. 


The two articles which appeared in this 
section for May, regarding the student dieti- 
tian and her relation to the A. D. A., has 
urged me to express a student’s point of view. 

Each fall, throughout the United States, 
several hundred young women enter college 
home economics courses. These potential 
candidates for A. D. A. membership should 
early learn of the existence and purpose of 
their professional association and realize that 
membership therein offers a worthwhile goal 
for which to work. It should be encouraged 
as an attainable objective. 

When students finally reach their graduate 
work, the way can be prepared for national 
affiliation through the state associations. 
Junior membership for student dietitians 
affords an opportunity to see the Association 
in action, to become acquainted with the 
committees on which a member may work, 
to enjoy the lectures by people eminent in 
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their fields, and to thereby learn appreciation 
for the value and worth of such an affiliation. 

Dues for junior membership are very small, 
but to forestall the use of any financial 
argument against joining, these dues should 
be specifically mentioned in the student list 
of expenses. Furthermore, to counteract any 
delay on the part of the student, the director 
of the course should see that her students do 
associate. 

Work done by various committees fosters 
higher regard for the national association, 
raises the standards and insures steady 
growth and development of that organiza- 
tion, and broadens the horizon of the person 
who participates in the activity. 

To have satisfied membership require- 
ments is to be recognized by those in related 
professions. Status in the national associa- 
tion brings a more practical benefit—that of 
registration in The Placement Bureau. If 
each student, as she finishes her training, has 
her credentials on file with the Bureau, she 
enables the Bureau to do its work properly 
and to render the service for which it was 
established. The student’s director should 
see that her students are registered, and all 
directors should notify the bureau of posi- 
tions they have open.—KaTHRYN ALLER, 
Washington State College, 1934; student die- 
titian W. E. & I. U., Boston, 1935. 


Current Literature Section 


Weare indebted to students of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, under the 
direction of Quindara Oliver Dodge, fora new 
departure in the Current Literature section 
—abstracts of interest particularly to admin- 
istrative dietitians. The students respon- 
sible for the abstracts in this issue are the 
Misses DuBois, Fish and Hartl. 


Condiments and Spices 
The Advance of Science 


Dexter Fellows, the well known publicity 
agent for the greatest show on earth, recently 
uttered the following dictum on diet, as he 
watched the top-man in a perch act balance 
for an instant on one hand: “You know, 
circus performers have to be very careful of 
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their diet. For instance, acrobats who do 
that sort of thing can’t eat spaghetti. It 
vitiates their rigidity.” 


The New Yorker’s “‘Profiles’’ for April 6, 
1935, anent Elizabeth Arden, representing 
“Glamour, Inc.,”’ describes the Arden salon. 
Speaking of the three hundred and ninety- 
four women who visited it one day, the writer 
says “Two hundred and ninety-four of them 
relaxed for facial treatments in booths 
dreamily accented by a single white flower 
which stands in a vase on each dressing-table; 
the other hundred, intent upon improving 
their figures, drifted through the scented 
corridors toward the exercise-rooms and the 
baths.’”’ ‘Down the hall are cabinet and 
infra-red light baths, where women drowse 
and endure—brooding, possibly, upon the 
Arden diet, which, devised by Dr. Louis A. 
Hauser, is fairly succulent...” A later 
issue of the New Yorker carries an apologetic 
letter for this last item. Dr. Hauser’s name 
had been used in error for that of the exuber- 
ant and euphoniously named Benjamin 
Gayelord Hauser, “‘the author of a number of 
books on food.” 
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T. I. G., in a letter to the Herald Tribune, 
registers a protest against the city’s employ- 
ing ten nutritionists with B.S. degrees and 
hospital experience at “‘fancy salaries to tell 
these relief pensioners what to buy with the 
money they get from the city. Now this 
expense is quite unnecessary. These unfor- 
tunate people have but one rule to follow in 
buying their food—the most that can be had 
for the money on the market at the time. 
Their digestive organs are very much to 
the good and they need no ‘advice’ about 
diets—only a bit of money to buy with.” 

The New York American, in speaking of 
the address of Dr. William P. Murphy at the 
dinner of the New York Dietetic Association 
on February 8, referred to him as ‘Winner 
of the Hotel Prize in Medicine.” 

Owing to the crush of interested visitors 
at the opening of a new hospital, an orderly 
was pressed into service as a guide. As the 
route came through the maternity wing, the 
guide informed the guests, on viewing the 
labor room, ‘‘Now, friends, this is the work 
room.” 
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General Association News. Anna E. 
Boller, chairman of the Chicago Exhibit 
Committee, has appointed the following 
members to her committee: Alberta Child, 
Infant Welfare Society; Lily Carruthers, 
Evanston Hospital; Blanche Josephs, Hen- 
rotin Hospital; and Mary Sorenson, Illinois 
Central Hospital. 

The president, Miss Comstock, has ap- 
pointed Blanche Bohach chairman of the 
Journal Current Comment, Diet Therapy 
Committee, to fill out the term for Mrs. 
Marble, whose resignation was accepted 
with regret. 


Members for Whom There Are No Ad- 
dresses. Any information as to correct 
addresses of these members should be sent 
to the Business Office of the National Asso- 
ciation: Mrs. Effie Garrett Barlow, Virginia 
K. Cochran, Marjory S. Deforest, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Steelman Edris, G. Janet Emerson, 
Mrs. Lillian Goodrow Drake, Mrs. Theresa 
Lemmon Grossdans, Blanch Heninger, Mrs. 
Lura Houghton Horton, Mrs. Pauline C. 
Hoyt, Mrs. Nellie S. Kleinpeter, Myrtle 
Larson, Vassa Lambertson, Rosamond 
Lynch, Mrs. Esther M. McCormick, Mar- 
garet McDonald, Mrs. Sylvia Babler Lystad, 
Mary M. Morhart, Kineta Portlock, Emily 
Scott, Sophie Sockness, Catherine Vos, 
Mrs. Reva Stuart Ward, Mrs. Marie Degner 
Wogensen, Virginia C. Wood, Mrs. Rae 
Snow Gilmore, and Agnes Minnex. 


Report of Committee on Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. Phyllis Rowe, one of the 
legislative committee of the A.D.A., sent 
the following information on the status of 
the Copeland Bill when it was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of the House of Representatives. 
Two amendments had been struck out of 
the bill; one of these exampted “purely 
proprietary foods” from listing ingredients 
on the label, and the other required that the 
Food and Drug Administration deliver to 
the manufacturer a representative sample of 
products seized. Several amendments were 
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added to the bill. One amendment pro- 
vided that “antiseptic” shall have the same 
meaning as “germicide,’’ but there is no 
recognized standard of effectiveness for a 
germicide, whether it must kill “strong as 
well as weak germs.” Another amendment 
would remove the requirement that the 
label of a drug must so indicate if it differs 
in strength and purity from the standard 
set in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia or some other 
official compendium. A third change is in 
the penalty for false advertising from a 
criminal prosecution to a civil penalty with 
no provision for a heavier penalty for re- 
peated offenses. 


Concerning Journal Current Comment 
Section. A letter from Rita Lang, PRERA, 
San Juan, P. R., to Sophia Halsted, director 
of nutrition, City of Detroit, contains the 
following: “‘With much interest I read your 
article entitled ‘Nutrition Courses in Social 
Service Schools.’ I am in charge of the 
nutrition program of the PRERA. For the 
benefit of all the members of the local 
dietetic association of Puerto Rico, and for 
all persons interested in the Social Service 
School of Puerto Rico, I would like this 
article to be published in some of our news- 
papers. 

Will you be so kind as to allow me to send 
a copy to the Rehabilitacion a weekly paper 
of the Emergency Relief Administration and 
a translation of it to the daily newspaper 
El Mundo?” The article referred to ap- 
peared in this JouRNAL for May, 1935. 


American Public HealthAssociation. Dr. 
Eugene L. Bishop, president, announces the 
appointment of Reginald M. Atwater, M.D., 
Dr. P. H., as Executive Secretary of the 
Association. Dr. Atwater for the past eight 
years has been Commissioner of Health in 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y., which was the 
first of the counties in New York State to 
organize on a full-time county unit basis for 
health. 

The annual meeting of the Association 
will be held in Milwaukee, October 7 to 10, 
1935. 
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The New York Diabetes Association has 
distributed Publication No. 1, “Some Data 
on Diabetes in New York City,” by Charles 
Bolduan, M.D. Copies of this may be 
obtained by addressing the Association at 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Army Medical Center. Invitations 
were sent out in May for the graduation 
exercises of the graduate training courses in 
dietetics for hospital dietitians and physio- 
therapy for aides, held in the auditorium 
of the Army Medical Center on June 25. 


Fielding H. Garrison, Colonel, M.C., 
U.S. A., died on April 18. For thirty-three 
years Colonel Garrison was assistant li- 
brarian in the Surgeon General’s Office, and 
for twenty-four years was editor of the 
Index Medicus. Since 1930 he had been 
librarian of the Welch Medical Library at 
Baltimore. Colonel Garrison was famous 
for his writings in the fields of cultural and 
historical medicine. 


The Eighth Harvey Lecture, on the sub- 
ject of “The Isolation and Properties of 
Crystalline Pepsin and Trypsin” was de- 
livered at the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine on May 16, by John H. Northrop, 
member of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, Princeton, N. J. 


American Hospitals. The Board of Trus- 
tees of the American Hospital Association 
announces that the first issue of the asso- 
ciation’s monthly official publication will 
appear in January, 1936, and will be known 
as American Hospitals. Editorially, this 
journal will be the spokesman of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. 

The Institute for Hospital Administrators, 
sponsored by the A. H. A., and held with 
the codperation of the University of Chicago 
and the Chicago Hospital Association, will 
be held on the University of Chicago campus, 
Sept. 11 to 25. Among the well known 
people in the hospital, nursing and dietetic 
fields who will deliver lectures are Katherine 
Mitchell of Michael Reese Hospital, and 
Ella M. Eck of Billings Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago. 
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New England Health Education Asso- 
ciation held a Jubilee Meeting on May 31 
and June 1 at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Representatives of boys 
and girls community agencies such as 4H 
Club, Boy and Girl Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, 
Girls’ Leagues, etc. rendered brief descrip- 
tions of their contributions to health edu- 
cation. An interesting exhibit of health 
educational material was on display. 


The American Conference on Hospital 
Service held their annual meeting on Febru- 
ary 18in Chicago. Representatives of many 
interested national organizations, including 
the American Dietetic Association, have 
attended these Conferences for a number of 
years. At this last meeting the question of 
whether the conference should be disbanded 
was thoroughly discussed. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion of the trustees that it had 
served its purpose. Organized in 1921, 
when there was little codperation among the 
existing national medical, hospital and allied 
associations, and much duplication of effort 
among these associations, today there is a 
decided tendency among many of these 
organizations to work together in the solving 
of their mutual problems. With sufficient 
financial backing there are still many social 
and economic problems which might be 
solved by the Conference. In view of the 
difficulties in obtaining this financial backing 
and adequate leadership, the trustees voted 
to recommend that the Conference be dis- 
banded by April 1, 1935. It was voted 
that a balance of $800 in the treasury at 
the time be pro-rated among the constit- 
uent members who had paid their dues the 
last four years. This has accordingly been 
done. The meeting closed with an expres- 
sion of appreciation to the constituent 
members and the men and women in those 
organizations who had supported the work 
of the Conference during its existence. 


The Waverly Press. The Saturday Re- 
view’s Fine Printing Department, con- 
ducted by Carl Purington Rollins, in its 
issue of May 4, has this to say of the 
Journa’s Press: “About the last word in 
mechanical efficiency applied to printing, 
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control of temperature and moisture, scien- 
tific artificial lighting, precision devices, 
sound-deadening walls and ceilings, short 
work-hours with rest periods, arrangements 
for the prevention of errors human or 
mechanical, in fact the mechanized printing 
office complete one sees in the Waverly 
Press. The industrial helot can hardly ask 
for anything more...the mechanical en- 
gineer and the psychologist working hand 
in hand towards an impersonal, dehumanized 
industry. Whether such is the path that 
industry should take seems a futile question 
before the fact on the one hand of its actual 
existence in such a printing office, and on 
the other hand of the sentimental reaction 
from it by the overwrought nerves of its 
very beneficiaries—as witness Williamsburg 

. .” Mr. Rollins continues, “It’s the little 
pins that annoy one most, by their per- 
sistency. The menus at the Williamsburg 
Inn were as completely bad as even menus 
can be—the printing, I mean: the food was 
excellent! In fact the food had to be 
pretty good to counteract the effect of the 
wrong use of the worst black-letter type 
ever invented.” 


Massachusetts State College is announc- 
ing an opportunity for graduate study in 
home economics. Dr. Helen Mitchell of 
Battle Creek College has recently been ap- 
pointed research professor in home eco- 
nomics at the College to conduct research 
studies in the field of nutrition. Those 
familiar with the quality of her work will 
be glad to know that there is to be an 
opportunity at Massachusetts State College 
for a limited number of students to do 
graduate work under Dr. Mitchell. 


Neva Henrietta Radell, assistant professor 
in the School of Business Administration, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, has accepted 
an appointment at Columbia University, 
starting this summer term, to teach a 
course in Applied Accounting and Business 
Procedure to students in Institution Manage- 
ment. The former course, Institution Ac- 
counting, has been changed in name and 
lengthened to cover two semesters instead 
of one. Miss Radell will introduce her 
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new book, “Accounting and Food Control 
for Home Economics Students.” 


The Alabama Dietetic Association joined 
with the Alabama Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in bringing Dr. Henry C. Sherman to 
Birmingham on March 28. Dr. Sherman 
talked on “Food and Health.” 

At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected: president, Esther Scott, 
Norwood Hospital; vice-president, Lenore 
Holloway, Howard College; and secretary 
and treasurer, Stella Harms, Hillman 
Hospital, 

The association begins the new year as a 
separate affiliated state association, having 
been previously affiliated with the tri-state 
group for the past four years. 


The Canadian Dietetic Association. The 
Canadian Hospital, edited as a special die- 
tetic number for May, 1935, by Kathleen 
Burns, contains a detailed report of the 
founding in April of the Canadian Dietetic 
Association. The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation extends best wishes for a prosperous 
future to this new Association, and is confi- 
dent of its success under the aegis of the 
honorary president, Annie L. Laird of the 
University of Toronto. The Association is 
seeking a charter from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and will announce officers after the 
first business meeting, following the receipt 
of a charter, is held. 

In accordance with the request of the new 
Association, the JouRNAL is glad to print 
the following statement of appreciation: 


The members of the Quebec and the 
Ontario Dietetic Associations were highly 
honoured to have Miss Laura Comstock 
present at their joint meeting in Ottawa, 
Saturday, April 27th. We appreciate her 
efforts to be with us, realizing her heavy 
duties and many demands upon her time, 
as president of the American Dietetic 
Association. 


The following paragraph from a letter to 
Miss Comstock from Miss Laird aptly ex- 
presses the feeling of Canadian members 
toward the American Dietetic Association: 
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I feel that we all in Canada, and espe- 
cially those of us who are older, realize 
how very much we owe to the A. D. A. 
and we greatly appreciate the honor of 
being members of it. It is the pioneer 
organization that has and will continue 
to lead the way in improving standards 
for dietitians and in raising the status of 
the profession. It is not with any idea 
of wanting to break away from the A. D. A. 
that the Association has been formed but 
because more and more it was felt that a 
Canadian organization would be in a 
position to officially aid the Canadian 
dietitian in a way that it is quite obvious 
the A. D. A. cannot do because we are 
under a different government. I sincerely 
hope there will always be the closest co- 
operation and friendship between the two 
associations. In comparison with the 
very large A. D. A. group ours in Canada 
will always be small. It was suggested 
that our meeting next year be held early 
in May and in that case it will not conflict 
with the A. D. A. meeting and I hope 
many of our members will continue to 
attend the A. D. A. annual meeting. The 
number will no doubt partly depend on 
the place of meeting. Only eight or nine 
were at Washington last fall, while there 
must have been over twenty from Canada 
at the New York meeting in 1932. It 
seems to me that Cleveland should draw 
quite a number. 


Delaware Dietetic Association. The Wil- 
mington News for April 30 carries the fol- 
fowing news: Dietitians from hospitals and 
welfare institutions of the State met last 
night in the Wilmington General Hospital 
and organized the Delaware State Dietetic 
Association. Miss Henrietta Fleck, in- 
structor in foods and nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Delaware, presided and later was 
elected president. 

Other officers elected were: vice-president, 
Miss Anna T. Paschall, of the Homeopathic 
Hospital; secretary, Miss Aline Williams, of 
the State Welfare Home, Smyrna; treasurer, 
Miss Eleanor Kendall, of the State Hospital, 
Farnhurst. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
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and the next meeting was set for May 13 
at the University of Delaware. The purpose 
of the organization is to forward professional 
matters pertaining to foods and nutritions. 

Other charter members, in addition to 
the officers elected, are Miss Caroline Avery, 
of the Homeopathic Hospital; Mrs. Harry E. 
Reed, of the University of Delaware; Miss 
Mabel Hill and Miss Abby Sargeant, of the 
Delaware Hospital; Mrs. Julia Mace Pyle, 
Friends’ School and Miss Margaret Callahan, 
of the State Hospital. 

Miss Fern Brown, dietitian at the Wil- 
mington General Hospital, was hostess at 
the initial meeting. 


The Detroit Dietetic Association has had 
an active and interesting year. Starting 
out in September with a dinner at the 
Hawthorne Valley Golf Club, there has been 
an enthusiastic attendance at each of the 
monthly meetings. The wine steward of 
the Statler Hotel was the speaker in October. 
He gave worthwhile information on the 
subject of wines and liquors and demon- 
strated the proper use of glassware in serving 
them. One of the members entertained at 
a get-acquainted party in her home in 
November. The association was extremely 
fortunate in having Dr. Helen Mitchell 
review the recent work on “Anemia” at the 
December meeting. This was a dinner at 
L’Aiglon tea room and was especially well 
attended. The following month the asso- 
ciation met at the Women’s City Club and 
heard the director of municipal markets 
discuss some of the problems of keeping a 
large city well supplied with food products. 
A social meeting in February held at the 
plant of the Borden Products Company was 
a fitting climax to a very successful member- 
ship and attendance drive. The “Dietetic 
Management of Diabetic Tuberculosis” was 
the subject of an illustrated talk given by 
Dr. Gordon Meyers at the March meeting 
held at Receiving Hospital. Mary Swartz 
Rose was the speaker at the April meeting, 
and presented some engrossing examples of 
food fad propaganda. The Home Eco- 
nomics Association, the Visiting Nurses, 
and the Public Health Nurses were invited 
to hear this talk. Plans for the May and 
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June meetings included a trip to the May- 
bury Sanatorium at Northville and a business 
meeting to elect officers for the ensuing year. 


The Florida Dietetic Association held its 
organization meeting in May at Jacksonville. 
Officers elected were: president, Anna M. 
Tracy, dietitian at Florida State College for 
Women; vice president, Florence L. Bey, 
Dade County Hospital, Miami; secretary 
and treasurer, Helen Spiller, Riverside 
Hospital, Jacksonville. Chairman, sections: 
Professional Education, Jennie Tilt, Florida 
State College, Tallahassee; Diet Therapy, 
Helen Davis, Florida State College, Talla- 
hassee; Community Education, Anna Mae 
Sikes, Extension Division, Florida State 
College, Tallahassee; Administration, Vada 
Visher, Jackson Memorial Hospital, Miami. 
Chairman, Standing Committee: Program, 
Mary L. Gill, Duval County Hospital, 
Jacksonville; Membership, Helen Spiller, 
Riverside Hospital, Jacksonville; and Nomi- 
nating, to be appointed. Thirty-one dele- 
gates were present from various parts of the 
state. Dr. Margaret R. Sandels, dean of 
the school of home economics at the Florida 
State College for Women, presided at the 
luncheon meeting. Speakers at the sessions 
included Dr. F. A. Brink, director of the 
bureau of communicable diseases for the 
Florida State Board of Health, who spoke 
on “Public Health Problems of Concern to 
Florida Nutritionists”; Fred M. Walker, 
superintendent of the Duval County Hos- 
pital, who spoke on “The Trained Dietitian 
—an Economic Asset to the Hospital’; 
Dr. T. M. Palmer of Jacksonville, “Recent 
Advances in Our Knowledge of Infant 
Nutrition”; and Dr. Martha Koehne, who 
presented a paper on “Nutritional Factors 
in the Problem of Dental Caries.” Ex- 
tensive accounts of the meetings appeared 
in the Jacksonville papers. 


The Florida Flambeau, the weekly news- 
paper of the Florida State College for 
Women, carried in its May 10 issue, an 
interesting article by Edith Hobson, a 
junior in the School of Home Economics, 
under the headline “Food Fads Continue to 
Fool ‘Spinach-Conscious’ Public.” 
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The Indiana Dietetic Association held its 
September, 1934, meeting in the Women’s 
Parlors of the Fletcher American Bank 
Building, Indianapolis. Mildred Alter, die- 
titian of the Men’s Dormitory of Purdue 
University, spoke on “Institutional Man- 
agement.” 

The October meeting was held in the 
form of a field trip through the courtesy of 
the Wilson Evaporated Milk Company in 
Sheridan, Indiana. A trip through the 
plant was enjoyed by members of the asso- 
ciation and was followed by a picnic supper 
served at the Company’s farm. 

In November a dinner meeting was held 
at the Propylaeum in Indianapolis. At this 
time, reports were given by dietitians who 
had attended the Convention in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The December meeting was a Christmas 
tea given at the Nurse’s Home of the City 
Hospital, Indianapolis. 

The Professional Education Section was 
in charge of the January meeting held at 
the Indiana University Medical School 
Auditorium. Mrs. Virginia S. Kraning, 
Riley Hospital, gave a talk on “‘Self-Selection 
Diets of Children.” This was followed by 
the showing of a series of films of the Dietary 
Department of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
through the courtesy of Helen Gilson, di- 
rector of dietetics at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

The Diet Therapy Section was in charge 
of the February meeting. Helen Hall, a 
representative of Mead Johnson and Com- 
pany, gave a talk on “Assay Technic of 
Vitamins.” Films prepared by Mead John- 
son and Company were shown illustrating 
the procedure used in the laboratories where 
the assays are made. 

Mr. Meyers, vice-president of J. P. 
Michael and Company, spoke to the asso- 
ciation in March on “Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables.” 

The annual meeting of the association 
opened with round table discussions Satur- 
day morning, April 27. A luncheon followed 
in Ayres Tea Room. At the afternoon 
session, Mr. William H. Baum, personnel 
manager of the Real Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Indianapolis, gave a talk on “Personnel 
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Management.” Ruth Atwater, home eco- 
nomics director of the National Canners 
Association of Washington, D. C., gave a 
talk on ‘Canned Goods.” 

Tea was served in the afternoon. A din- 
ner meeting was held at the Lincoln Hotel 
when Katherine Mitchell, director of die- 
tetics at the Michael Reese Hospital, 
Chicago, addressed the association on 
“Dietetics in China.” 

The officers for the coming year are as 
follows: president, Zelia Kester, who was 
re-elected; vice-president, Helen Schuler; 
secretary, Jeannette Crooks; and treasurer, 
Mary J. Harvey. 


The Iowa State Dietetic Association held 
its semi-annual meeting at Iowa City, April 
29 and 30 with sessions at the University 
Hospital. Following registration, the group 
met for luncheon at the University Hospital 
with members of the Iowa State Hospital 
Association, The State League of Nursing 
Education, and The Iowa State Record 
Librarians Association, all groups holding 
their annual conventions in Iowa City at 
the Iowa Memorial Union at the same time. 

The guest speakers for the first profes- 
sional session of the dietetic association were 
Katherine Mitchell, president-elect of the 
American Dietetic Association who very 
entertainingly related her impressions of 
China; Frances Zuill, director of Home Eco- 
nomics Department, State University of 
Iowa, who presented “Arguments for Quality 
Standards for Food Products”; and Dr. 
Amy L. Daniels of the Child Welfare Depart- 
ment, State University of Iowa, speaking 
on “The Relation of Food to Appetite in 
Children.” This meeting was followed with 
inspection of the University Hospitals and 
trips to Mercy Hospital, or the Home 
Economics Department of the University. 

The annual banquet of the four groups in 
session was held jointly at the Iowa Memorial 
Union where a very interesting program of 
music and entertainment was presented, 
with Dr. A. C. Bachmeyer, director of 
clinics, University of Chicago, the principal 
speaker, talking on “The Hospital and The 
Medical Profession.” Katherine Mitchell 
of the American Dietetic Association and 
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Dorothy Anderson, president of the Iowa 
State Dietetic Association were among the 
official guests presented to the group. 

The business meeting was held directly 
after a delightfully informal breakfast at 
the home of Dr. Kate Daum, director of 
nutrition, University Hospitals. Twenty- 
two members were present. To date this 
is a record for membership attendance. 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing two years: president, Eunice Long- 
worth, University Hospitals, Iowa City; 
vice-president, Minna Wycoff, Coe College, 
Cedar Rapids; secretary, Margaret Brue- 
chert, Mercy Hospital, Council Bluffs; and 
treasurer, Mary Louise Longmire, Iowa 
Methodist Hospital, Des Moines. The 
members learned with regret of the pro- 
posed departure from the state in June of 
our retiring president, Dorothy Anderson of 
Towa State College. 

Professional sessions occupied the rest 
of the day with papers presented by Dr. 
W. M. Fowler on “Utilization of Inorganic 
Iron”; Dr. J. A. Greene, on “A Clinical 
Study of the Etiology of Obesity”; and by 
Dr. H. D. Kerr on “Roentgen Ray Evi- 
dence of Lesion of the Alimentary Tract.” 

A group luncheon was held at the Iowa 
Union and the exhibits at the Hospital 
Association meeting were visited. The 
American Dietetic Association was repre- 
sented at the hospital meeting by an exhibit 
furnished from the Chicago office. 


The Kansas City Dietetic Association has 
had three delightful and interesting meet- 
ings this season. In January members were 
entertained at Research Hospital by Ethel 
Ollis and Fae Buckle. Dr. Donald R. 
Black talked on hyperinsulinism and the 
complications in the treatment of diabetes 
with insulin. We were invited by Mrs. 
Vera Davis, assistant dietitian, to see the 
newly remodeled and equipped kitchen at 
Kansas City General Hospital. Refresh- 
ments were served around the fireplace in 
the reception room of Nurses Residence of 
Research Hospital. 

The meeting in February was held in the 
Doric Room of the Hotel Baltimore. Dean 
Margaret Justin from Kansas State College 
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told about her recent trip to the Orient, 
telling particularly about India. Tea was 
served following the talk. 

Twenty-five attended the dinner meeting 
at the Ambassador Hotel, March 25. 
Catherine Maris, chief dietitian, St. Lukes 
Hospital, gave a talk about diet in obstetrics 
and its complications. She had given her 
talk previously at a clinic held at St. Lukes 
Hospital in the program of the district 
meeting of the American College of Surgeons 
Clinical Society held in Kansas City in 
March. 

Dr. Fred Angle of Bethany Hospital in 
Kansas City, Kansas, spoke on “The Rapid 
Strides in the Progress of Medicine and 
Dietetics,” discussing some of the recent 
contributions in the field of preventive 
medicine. He stressed the possible effect 
of diet on the prevention of arterio-sclerosis 
and brought quite forcefully to attention 
the enormous amount of research being done 
on cancer and heart diseases. 

It was decided that as individuals, mem- 
bers would write to the state senator asking 
him not to vote for the rider concerning the 
publication printed by the Bureau of Home 
Economics that was “under fire” in the 
Senate at that time. 


The Kentucky Dietetic Association held 
its second annual meeting in Louisville, 
April 13, with headquarters at the Brown 
Hotel. The association was happy to an- 
nounce 9 new members, and a membership 
total of 32. Interesting speakers during the 
meeting were Dr. Glen Spurling who spoke 
on the ketogenic diet and the diet in the 
treatment of Méniére’s disease. Dr. James 
Bruce spoke at the luncheon meeting on 
diet for early childhood; Dr. Virgil Simpson 
on nephritic diets and Dr. Armond E. 
Cohen on allergy and the dietary treatment. 
Members of the association were the guests 
of the Jewish Hospital for tea later in the 
day. The formal dinner meeting in the 
evening at the Brown had as its guest speaker 
Miss Frances Zuill, head of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the University of 
Towa and a past-president of the American 
Home Economics Association. Miss Zuill 
spoke on the development and growth of 
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the field of dietetics and the preparation 
for this work which colleges and universities 
should offer. She particularly stressed relief 
work which has opened its doors to die- 
titians and nutritionists and for which field 
there is so little training in colleges. 

The most important result of the meeting 
was the decision to affiliate with the national 
organization as soon as possible. 


The Maryland Dietetic Association in 
April accepted the constitution recommended 
by the A. D. A. for all affiliated state organi- 
zations. The following officers were elected: 
president, Vera Stemple; vice president, 
Theodora Peck; secretary, Katherine Ger- 
laugh; treasurer, Marguerite Betts. The 
executive committee have appointed the 
following to serve for the year: Program 
Committee, Ruth Hoover, chairman, Mary 
Diefenderfer and Alice MacLean; Member- 
ship Committee, Katherine Gerlaugh, chair- 
man, Kathleen Moore and Martha Mana- 
han; Public Information, Theodora Peck, 
chairman, Miriam Connelly and Jean Tait; 
Nominating Committee, Anne Merkle, 
chairman. 

The annual meeting in May opened with 
a delightful tea at the Northway, when 
Mary Lindsley of the Dodge Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. took the members for a most 
interesting afternoon visit to Williamsburg. 
Miss Lindsley took an active part in the 
beginnings of this famous project. The 
speaker at the evening banquet was Dr. 
Joseph C. Doane of Philadelphia, editor of 
Modern Hospital. His talk gave all a re- 
newed interest in the work of the dietition. 
Mary Andross, head of the science depart- 
ment at the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
College of Domestic Science, was a guest 
and spoke for a few minutes on the place of 
the dietitian in Scotland. Miss Andross is 
visiting this country for six weeks to study 
the professional standing of American 
dietitians. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. The 
officers for the coming year elected at the 
April meeting are: president, Maniza 
Moore, Beth Israel Hospital; vice-president, 
Helen Strand Wollan, Massachusetts Gen- 
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eral Hospital; recording secretary, Theodora 
Wakefield, Faulkner Hospital; corresponding 
secretary, Eleanor Dow, Salem Hospital; 
treasurer, Bernice Levin Simmons, Beth 
Israel Hospital. 

On May 14, the annual banquet was held 
at the Hotel Sheraton; everyone enjoyed 
the novel entertainment by a magician and 
a palmist. The year’s activities were 
brought to a close with a picnic held on 
May 21. 

Rosina Vance of the New England Deacon- 
ess Hospital has recently made several 
changes in her staff. Miss Burr from the 
Waterbury Hospital, Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut is in charge of the Palmer Memorial 
unit of the Deaconess. Esther Filmore, 
a graduate of the Beth Israel Hospital, is a 
therapeutic assistant; Jennie Roper, also a 
graduate of Beth Israel Hospital, is assistant 
dietitian in charge of the dining rooms. 

Floris Degere, formerly assistant at the 
New England Deaconess, is head dietitian at 
the Holyoke Hospital, Holyoke, Mass. 

Marguerite Poore, formerly dietitian at 
Holyoke Hospital, is now dietitian at 
Beverly Hospital, Beverly, Mass. 

Mollie Robinson, a graduate of the Beth 
Israel Hospital, has accepted a position as 
assistant dietitian at the Quincy City 
Hospital. 

Maude Lacey, dietitian at the Lawrence 
General Hospital has resigned to accept a 
position in the private pavilion at the 
Toronto Hospital. 

Constance Almy is now dietitian at Trues- 
dale Hospital, Fall River, Mass. 

Margaret Wilder, a graduate of the Peter 
sent Brigham Hospital, is assistant dietitian 
in the dining room at the Beth Israel Hos- 
pital. 

Betty Jane Zimmerman, assistant at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, has been 
granted a three months’ leave of absence 
to study at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Janice Barkley, assistant at the Mass- 
achusetts General, has resigned to be married 
in June to Dr. McGinn of the hospital staff. 
Virginia Lovis will succeed Miss Barkley 
as assistant in charge of the Baker Memorial 
floors. 
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The Michigan Dietetic Association held 
its annual meeting in May at the Hotel 
Hayes, Jackson. Mable MacLachlan pre- 
sided at the first general session of the 
meeting. At this session Helen Hunscher 
read a paper on “Mineral Studies and 
Lactation,” followed by papers by Dr. L. H. 
Newburgh on ‘“‘The Treatment of Diabetes,” 
and Mrs. Genevieve Rourke on “The Keto- 
genic Diet.’ The following morning the 
association held a joint meeting with the 
Michigan Hospital Association, at which 
time Ella M. Eck presented a paper on 
“Modern Trends in the Hospital Dietary 
Department.” At the afternoon meeting, 
at which Margaret Ritchie presided, Bertha 
E. Beecher, superintendent of Christ Hospi- 
tal, presented a paper on “Administrative 
Technique.” At the business meeting, the 
following officers were elected: president, 
Margaret Ritchie, Battle Creek College; 
vice-president, Mayme Lewis, Saginaw Gen- 
eral Hospital; secretary, Mabel A. Bailie, 
Battle Creek College; and treasurer, Mary 
Rockwood, University of Michigan Hospital. 


The Milwaukee Dietetic Association 
gathered for the last meeting of the season 
at the Children’s Convalescent Home. After 
a brief business meeting, at which all of the 
present officers were re-elected for next year, 
a delicious steak fry was held on the beautiful 
grounds of the children’s home. Nell 
Clausen and Dorothy Conley acted as 
hostesses. 

Bernice Stark from Columbia Hospital 
has already completed her vacation. She 
and three others drove 3600 miles through 
thirteen Southeastern states, spent one week 
in Washington, D. C., stopped at the Luray 
Caverns and Natural Bridge in Virginia, 
traveled through the Shenandoah Valley 
and drove as far south as Charleston, S. C. 
They also took in the preliminary races at 
Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Luther B. Griem of the Gridley 
Dairy talked before the Madison Dietetic 
Association on May 20 on “‘What the Public 
Has Taught Me about Nutrition.” 

Mary Van Hecke is on a leave of absence 
from her position at the St. Vincent’s Orphan 
Asylum because of illness. 
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Margaret E. the Heinz 
Memorial Hospital, Chicago, has replaced 
Fern Hansen who resigned as head dietitian 


at the Veterans’ Administration Facility. 


Hoskins from 


The Minnesota State Dietetic Association 
met at the nurses’ home, University Hospital, 
Minneapolis, for its May meeting. Dr. 
Halbert Dunn, director of the University 
Hospital, spoke on ‘Features of Adminis- 
tration,” explaining especially the use of 
the punch card system in hospital record 
work. Later, at the hospital, the card 
tabulating and sorting machines were 
The following officers for 
the year 1935-36 were elected: president, 
Mabel Netz, University Hospital; vice- 
president, Chrissa Wendt, St. John’s Hos- 
pital; recording secretary, Virginia Bailey, 
Gillette Hospital; corresponding secretary, 
Marion Weaver, Ancker Hospital; treasurer, 
Margaret Drew, consultant dietitian. A 
social afternoon at the Edina country club, 
June 3, concluded the year’s activities. 


demonstrated. 


The New Jersey State Dietetic Association 
held the Spring meeting at the Veterans 
Administration Facility, Lyons, New Jersey, 
on April 25. Alberta Dent, president of the 
association, presided at the meeting. After 
the business meeting members were escorted 
through the buildings. Luncheon was then 
served and greetings extended by Mr. M. E. 
Head, manager, Veterans Administration, 
and Dr. Harris E. Sharpe, chief medical 
officer, Veterans Administration. Patricia 
Edgerley, director, New York Medical 
Exchange, spoke on “Personnel Problems 
of the Administrator;” Dr. C. R. Miller, 
clinical director, Veterans Administration, 
“The Medical-Legal Aspects of Mental Dis- 
order”; and Dr. Christian P. Segard, Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, ‘The 
Importance of Vitamin D Milk in the Diet,” 
after which there was a social hour. 


The New York State Dietetic Association 
held its annual 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
May 2 to 4, 1935. 


sixth convention at the 
New York City, 


Lulu Graves presided 


at the opening session, when Dr. Ruth W. 
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Wheeler, director, Institute of Euthenics, 
Vassar College, gave a very interesting talk 
on studies of “Nutrition and Economic 
Analysis of the Food Chosen by a Group 
of College Girls.” Dr. Joseph Harkavy, 
Mt. Sinai and Montefiore hospitals, dis- 
cussed “Allergy.” 

The welcoming luncheon in the Waldorf’s 
beautiful Empire Room was graced by dis- 
tinguished guests and unusual table decora- 
tions. Aristocrats in the nutritional king- 
dom of vegetables, carrots, water cress, 
green cabbage, radishes, green peas, beans 
and peppers made up the attractive table 
centerpieces. 

So that there could be no possible fall 
from grace, each dietitian, on being seated, 
was faced with a generous sample of whole 
wheat bread, a glass of orange juice, and a 
pint bottle of Nature’s superlative beverage. 
Your reporter is glad to say that only 
isolated individuals failed to do justice to 
these protective foods. 

Miss Carden, presiding, introduced ‘‘Oscar 
of the Waldorf” and Mrs. Rebekah Hufcut, 
dietitian of the Waldorf, whose welcome to 
the guests was followed by one of Mrs. 
Rose’s inimitably interesting talks on pro- 
tective foods. Other prominent guests were 
then introduced. 

Nelda Ross, Presbyterian Hospital, pre- 
sided at the afternoon session. Dr. Arthur 
Fishberg, associate in medicine, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, gave a paper on “Dietary Princi- 
ples in the Treatment of Nephritis.” 

After the business meeting, tea was 
served with Lenna Cooper and members of 
the Greater New York Dietetic Association 
as hostesses. 

The Friday morning meeting was held 
at the New York Hospital, with S. Margaret 
Gillam presiding. Dr. H. J. Stander, pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology, New 
York Hospital, spoke on “Metabolism in 
Pregnancy.” Later, Dr. Eugene F. DuBois, 
professor of medicine and physician-in-chief, 
New York Hospital, presented three inter- 
esting clinical cases. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
group problems with Emma Holloway, Pratt 
Institute, presiding. Adeline Wood, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, was chairman of this group, 
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whose specialized interests were discussed 
“Study of 
Canned, Fresh and Frozen Stock,”’ presented 
by Virginia H. Ray, Albany General Hospital; 
Therapeutic, “The New 


as follows: Administration, 


Classification of 
Fruits and Vegetables,” presented by Ella 
Coleman, Mt. Sinai Hospital, and “Special 
Diet Manuals,’’ Mary Jane Henderson, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital; Clinic, “Low Cost Special 
Diets as Related to Family Budget”’ pre- 
sented by Gladys Hills, Vanderbilt Clinic. 
Following these group Alice 
McCollister, New York City, read a paper 
on “The Unconquerable Will of Mankind,” 
Henderika Rynberger, instructor in 
New York Hospital, 
“Nutrition Teaching Program for Student 


discussions, 


and 
nutrition, one on 
Nurses in Small Hospitals” which was dis- 
cussed by Grace Thompson, Vassar Brothers 
Hospital. 

Various trips were arranged for the dele- 
gates: Waldorf Astoria Hotel, St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, St. Bartholemew’s, and Schrafft’s 
kitchens in the Chrysler Building. 

A reception preceded the banquet held 
in the Palm Room, Starlight Roof, Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. 
the banquet 


Grace Carden presided at 
and Dr. DeGarmo 
Laura Comstock, 
president of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, gave an address, followed by Mr. 


Mary 
Bryan was toastmistress. 


George G. Royce, Department of Agriculture 
and Markets of the State of New York, 
who spoke on New York State products. 
The menu for the banquet had been planned 
to include these products and the decorations 
carried out the same idea. The final treat 
Mrs. Tift- 
Jones, who gave impersonations of Southern 


was provided by Katherine 
racial types. 

Saturday morning included trips through 
Rockefeller broadcasting 
studios, the afternoon, the theater and tea. 


1935-1936 were: 


Center and _ its 

The officers elected for 
president, Grace Carden, Strong Memorial 
Hospital, Rochester; vice-president, Minna 
G. Roese, Department of Public Welfare, 
Buffalo; Marcia I. Rosbrook, 
Syracuse Memorial Hospital, Syracuse; and 
Cole, 


secretary, 


treasurer, Jessie G. 


Albany. 


270° Quail St., 
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The Ohio Dietetic Association held its 
fourteenth annual meeting April 2 and 3 at 
Columbus. Madeleine M. Tobias and her 
committee most interesting 
The speakers included Dr. T. S. 
Sutton, Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Ohio State University, who spoke on ‘New 
Findings on the Nutritive Properties of 
Milk”; Dr. George M. Curtis, professor in 
Department of Medical and Surgical Re 
search, Ohio State University, “Iodine in 
Nutrition’; Linda Spence Brown, director, 
Faculty Club, Ohio State University, “Some 
Commercial Aspects of Hospital Dietetics’’; 
and Dr. James H. Warren, internist, Colum 
bus, ‘“‘Management of Diabetes in 


arranged a 
program. 


Preg- 


nancy.”’ This was followed by a discussion 
on the “Dietary Treatment of Epilepsy” by 
Dr. Harry L. LeFever, assistant in surgery, 
Ohio State University. 

Wilda Hockenberry Bradshaw, New York 
City, was guest speaker at the banquet. 
She told of her “Experiences as a Dietitian 
in China.” 

The following officers were elected: presi 
dent, Florence Bateson, Cleveland; vice 
president, Rachel Reed, Dayton; secretary, 
Muriel Holle, Cincinnati; 
Hazel Nelson, Akron. 


and _ treasurer, 


The Ottawa Dietetic Association held 
their second annual meeting at the Chelsea 
Club in Ottawa, October 1934. 
of officers was as follows: president, Mrs. 
Flavelle  Taillon; 


The election 
vice-president, Grace 
Sharpe; recording secretary, Lois Wright; 
Dorothy Craig; 
treasurer, Frances King; and representatives 


corresponding secretary, 
of universities as follows: Toronto, Muriel 
Bartram; MacDonald Institute, Mary Gra- 
MacDonald College, Ellen Weeks; 
University of Manitoba, Alberta Shaffer; 
Arcadia University, Mrs. R. Frith. 

At the annual meeting Alberta Shaffer, 
of the Ottawa Civic Hospital, gave a most 


ham; 


interesting account of her trip to the con- 
vention of the A. D. A. It 
mously decided to pattern the Ottawa asso- 
ciation after the A. D. A. 
into 


was unani 


by dividing it 


four groups, community education, 


professional education, diet therapy and 
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administration. The group on community 
education carried on the nutritional classes 
These 
Throughout 
the year the association heard a number of 
interesting guest speakers among whom were 
the following: Thelma Williams, executive 
secretary of the Ottawa Welfare Bureau; Miss 
Touzel, case supervisor of the Public Welfare 
Board; Dr. George A. Campbell, pediatrician, 


which we have held other years. 


classes were very successful. 


who spoke on ‘‘Homogenized Foods’’ and 
illustrated his talk with lantern slides; Dr. 
J. P. Cathcart who spoke on the subject of 
and Mrs. McKinney, 
mercial dietetics. 


‘Tensions’’; com- 

Among social activities was a bridge party 
held in February, with the purpose of aug- 
menting funds. 


Pennsylvania State Dietetic Association 
held the third annual meeting in conjunction 
with the Hospital Association of Pennsyl- 
vania at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, May 8-10, 1935. Under the 
program chairmanship of Helen E. Gilson, 
an interesting and instructive program was 
presented. Among the prominent speakers 
were S. Margaret Gillam, Dr. Martin E. 
Rehfuss, Lenna F. Cooper and Dr. Joseph C. 
Doane. A large number of valuable section 
reports were presented. 


Dietitians Association of Philadelphia. 
Dr. Walter H. Eddy, research associate in 
Physiological Chemistry of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, discussed “Diet and its Relation to 
Dental Caries” on March 12 before an en- 
thusiastic of 300 and 
Invitations were extended to the 
six different dental societies in the city, to 
the Dental Hygenists and Dental Nurses 
Associations, as well as to home economics 
students from surrounding colleges. Dr. J. 
L. T. Appleton, president of the Inter 
national Dental Research Society, and Dr. 
C. Barton Addie, vice dean of Temple Uni- 
versity Dental School, were guests at a 


audience members 


guests. 


dinner for Dr. Eddy prior to the meeting. 
\nna DePlanter Bowes presided. 

On March 26, “Group Leading” was dis- 
cussed by Evelyn W. Hersey, director of 
the International 


Institute. As association 
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members are assuming increased responsi- 
bilities in community education, this topic 
was both timely and helpful. 

The Annual Dinner was held at the Penn 
Athletic Club on April 9. Alice McCol- 
lister, New York City, gave a very delightful 
talk on the “human side” of restaurant 
problems. Officers of the state dietetic 
association: Emma Smedley, Rose Baker, 
Minerva Harbage, Elizabeth Miller and 
Phyllis Sprague, were dinner guests. Sum- 
mary reports of the year’s activities given 
by the chairmen of various committees were 
indicative of a very active year for the 
association. The committee on low cost 
special diets, Sadye F. Adelson, chairman, 
planned to make the results of their efforts 
available in printed form for the meeting 
of the state dietetic association held in 
Philadelphia May 8 to 10. Helen Gilson, 
historian, has made her usual excellent con- 
No worth- 
while detail of the organization or member- 
ship has escaped her record. The hospitality 
committee has planned special dinner meet- 
ings for members before each association 
meeting all through the year. Under the 
genial chairmanship of Frances Marshall, 


tribution to the association. 


this plan has increased opportunities for 
members to become better acquainted. An- 
nouncement was made of the election of 
new officers: president, Martha Alderman; 
vice president, Margaret Richert; secretary, 
Marion Bell; treasurer, Frances Marshall; 
member of the board 1935 to 1938, Anna 
DePlanter Bowes. 

On April 23, the association met at 
Lankenan Hospital. Dr. Seneca Egbert, 
emeritus professor of hygiene, University of 
Pennsylvania, discussed “Safeguarding the 
Water, Milk and Food Supply.” Dr. See- 
gaard, of the Wisconsin Alumanae Research 
Foundation discussed the ‘‘Addition of 
Vitamin D to Milk.” 


The Richmond Dietetic Associaticn. The 
March meeting was held at the Kolbe Equip- 
ment House with Page Drinker, home econ- 
omist, acting as hostess. Gertrude Drinker, 
educational director of the Dairy Council 
She 
chose as her subject, “What The Dairy 


of this city, was the guest speaker. 
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Council Expects to Accomplish in Rich- 
mond.” 

Gertrude Brown, Saint Luke’s Hospital, 
was hostess to the association at the April 
meeting. Dr. Louise Fry Galvin, pedia- 
trician, spoke on, “Infant Feeding.” This 
was followed by a round table discussion. 

At the May meeting, Dr. J. C. Forbes, 
professor of biochemistry of the Medical 
College of Virginia, spoke to the association 
on “Recent Trends in Vitamin Research.” 
Preceding the meeting the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Aileen 
Brown, president; Lois Watts, vice-presi- 
dent; Kathryn Heitshu, secretary; Ruby 
Lake, treasurer. 

In June the association was entertained 
by Gertrude Drinker at “Greenacre on the 
James.” Outdoor sports with a picnic sup- 
per brought the year’s meeting to a close. 

Helen Roll spoke at the Tri-State Hospital 
Association in April on ‘Modified Tray 
Service.” 

Margaret Porter, who has completed her 
dietetic training course at the Hospital 
Division of the Medical College of Virginia 
has accepted the year’s appointment to 
affiliate with the dietary department of the 
American Hospital of Paris, France. Kath- 
ryn Heitshu has resumed her duties in 
Richmond. 

Martha Koehne inspected the student 
dietetic course of the Hospital Division of 
the Medical College of Virginia in May. 
Members were delighted with her visit and 
consider it a rare privilege to become ac- 
quainted with her. 

The local association is very much gratified 
with the benefit bridge and dance which it 
sponsored in March at Cabaniss Hall, the 
Nurses’ Home of the Medical College of 
Virginia. Some four hundred people at- 
tended the party. Bridge was played in the 
reception halls. Prizes of potted plants and 
six pounds of flour at each table, stimulated 
enthusiasts to a concentrated game. In an 
adjoining room “bingo” was played by a 
large number of fans. Prizes for these were 
donations consisting of foods and cooking 
utensils attractive enough to tempt either 
housewives, prospective housewives or sum- 
mer campers. 
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An orchestra in another room attracted 
the dancers. 

Specialty acts were featured in the early 
part of the evening. In a corner of the 
ball room, Margaret McDonald, with the co- 
operation of a local dairy, had established 
a milk “bar.” Milk of every kind, flavor 
and proper age was dispensed. Even at 
parties Margaret remains true to her pro- 
fession. Throughout the evening door 
prizes were drawn. 

The grand climax was the drawing of the 
number on the chances sold on two round- 
trip tickets from Richmond to New York. 
Dietitians throughout the state sold these 
chances and the response from the public 
was characteristic of their love for a “chance 
at something for nothing.” 

It was because of the work of the local 
wholesale people that the benefit was such 
a success, and members deeply appreciate 
the interest shown, not only in their dona- 
tions but in their attendance. One 
hundred and eighty-five dollars were cleared, 
one hundred of which was turned over to 
the state dietetic association. 


also 


The Rochester Dietetic Association closed 
its twelfth year with a June picnic at the 
Hillside Home for Children. 

The following were the officers of the year: 
president, Blanche Bohach, Rochester Gen- 
eral Hospital; vice-president, Dorothy 
Roberts, Mechanics Institute; secretary, 
Georgia Kienzle, Strong Memorial Hospital; 
and treasurer, Mary Alice Quackenbush, 
Park Avenue Hospital. 

The association contributed its services 
to a state and a city project. The first was 
to take active part in the state program for 
increased milk consumption by having a 
week’s exhibit in each of the hospital clinics. 
These exhibits aimed to teach out-patients 
the use of milk in food preparation. Where- 
ever possible, student dietitians were sta- 
tioned at the booths. 

Dr. Christopher P. Segard of the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation gave a 
lecture at the October meeting on “Vitamin 
D in Milk.” 

Another civic project was the revision of 
low cost diets by a committee composed of 
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dietitians interested in special diets with 
Lucille Billington, nutrition advisor for 
public welfare, as chairman. 

At the November meeting, Mr. Raymond 
E. Foster, personnel manager of the Ameri- 
can Laundry Machine Company, gave an 
excellent talk on “Factors in Personnel 
Management.” 

The two following meetings were con- 
cerned with diet therapy. Dr. Albert D. 
Kaiser lectured on “Modern Trends in 
Infant Feeding,” Dr. R. Plato Schwartz, 
the “‘Treatment of Arthritis.” 

The February meeting was devoted to 
revising the constitution. 

At the March meeting, Laura Comstock, 
national president, explained to the local 
members the organization of the American 
Dietetic Association. She outlined briefly 
the duties of the officers and the various 
boards, and stressed the importance of each 
member taking an active part in some 
problem or phase of the association’s 
activities. 

Adeline Zackhart entertained the members 
at the April meeting with an account of her 
travels along the Dalmatian coast. She 
exhibited water colors which she painted 
while there and other hand work which she 
had collected. 


The Tri-State Dietetic Association held 
the annual meeting in Nashville in February, 
with members from four states attending. 
Laura Comstock spoke at the dinner meeting, 
with prominent people from Nashville col- 
leges and hospitals on the program as fol- 
lows: “The Opportunities Offered for Re- 
search in the South,” Dr. Jessie Brodie, 
George Peabody College; “The Normal Diet 
Without Meat,” Frances Dittes, Madison 
Rural Sanitarium; “The Training of Die- 
titians in the South,” Salome Winckler, 
Vanderbilt Hospital; “What are the Oppor- 
tunities and Obligations Between the Medi- 
cal and Dietary Professions,” Dr. Beverly 
Douglas; “Infant Nutrition,’ Dr. Horton 
Casparis; and “Dietary Problems in Cardiac 
and Renal Disease,” Dr. Sidney Burwell, 
all of Vanderbilt Medical School. 

The association voted to enlarge the scope 
of the tri-states to include all the Southern 
states. The objectives of the new group 
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are the sponsoring of strong affiliated state 
associations and the codrdinating of a strong 
program of dietetics in the South. 

The old officers, together with a repre- 
sentative from each Southern state, will 
comprise the Southern Dietetic Council. 


Tri-State Hospital Assembly invited the 
Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin Dietetic 
Associations to participate with them at 
the Hotel Sherman, May 1-3. 

The morning sessions were devoted mainly 
to the hospital administrators. The die- 
titians were represented by Katherine 
Mitchell at the Administration and Man- 
agement Session on Wednesday; Mary Har- 
rington of Harper Hospital presented the 
viewpoint of the dietitian at the Thursday 
morning session on Trends in Education. 
At the Friday morning session on Eco- 
nomics, Faith McAuley discussed the trends 
in hospital economics from the viewpoint of 
the dietitian. 

At the afternoon sessions of the dietetic 
associations, many topics of interest to the 
dietitian were discussed. The Administra- 
tion Section met on Wednesday afternoon. 
“Purchasing,” “Personnel Management” 
and “Tearoom Administration” were dis- 
cussed by outstanding representatives. 

The joint meeting of the Illinois League 
of Nursing Education; the Illinois, Indiana 
and Wisconsin Dietetic Associations and the 
Illinois District of the American Association 
of Medical Social Workers on Thursday 
afternoon gave an opportunity for dietitians 
particularly interested in the education of 
the student nurse to discuss questions of 
importance to those participating. 

The Friday afternoon Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion proved to be extremely interesting and 
enlightening. Dr. Floyd Lashmet, formerly 
of Ann Arbor, discussed the “Neutral Ash 
Diet” and Dr. Hart of Wisconsin University 
presented valuable data on the building of 
hemoglobin in his discussion “Iron in the 
Diet.” 

The dietetic exhibit was the largest edu- 
cational exhibit, occupying two large sec- 
tions. Wisconsin sent in an unusual display 
of colored charts, worthy of an art institute, 
illustrating the foods allowed on normal and 
therapeutic diets for both children and 
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WHEN PATIENTS ARE 
ALLERGIC TO WHEAT, 
MILK OR EGGS... 






Ry.-xrisp WHOLE RYE 
WAFERS are friends in- 
deed—to your patients 
and to you—for they’re delicious as 
well as safe. Children and grown-ups 
eat them eagerly because they taste so 
good. And because their unique whole 
rye flavor makes other foods taste bet- 
ter, these crisp wafers encourage close 
adherence to the diet you prescribe. 
Prepared in special kitchens, from 
flaked whole rye, saltand water— dusted 
only with pure rye flour—and then 
baked in special ovens—these tempt- 
ing wafers contain nothing which can 
irritate a person sensitive to wheat, 
— * 
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\ RY-KRISP Whole Rye Wafers 


\ Ralston Purina Co., Dept. JD, 255 
\ \ Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


\ Without obligation, pleasesend yourAllergy 
\ \ Diet Booklet, and samples of Ry-Krisp. 


milk, eggs or a combina- 
tion of all three. 

To assist you, or your 
patients, in planning interestingly 
varied menus, a booklet has been 
prepared by a reputable dietitian with 
the cooperation of physicians interest- 
ed in allergy. Separate sections are 
allotted to wheat, milk and eggs. In 
each, allowed and forbidden foods, 
sample menus and recipes are given. 
We'll gladly send you a copy of this 
booklet, with samples of Ry-Krisp for 
testing. Additional copies for distribu- 
tion among your patients are available 
upon request. Simply use the coupon. 
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adults. Illinois furnished the administra- 
tion exhibits which attracted considerable 
attention. 

The Annual Tri-State Assembly banquet 
was held in the beautiful Bal Tabarin at 
the Hotel Sherman on Thursday night. It 
was a gala affair with dancing after the 
excellent dinner. 

All who attended the Assembly were 
unanimous in their praise of its success and 
enthusiastic over the benefit and inspiration 
of the various lectures and discussions 


Wisconsin Dietetic Associaticn. ‘Reap- 
praising Values” was the theme of the first 
annual meeting held at the Hotel Astor in 
Milwaukee April 5 and 6. The opening 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
relief problems and food administration. 
Speakers were Edith Foster, regional di- 
rector of F. E. R. A., and Madeline Mehlig, 
nutritional advisor for the W. E.R. A. A 
symposium, conducted by Ada Lothe, was 
entitled, “How the Home Economics Group 
Has Met the Challenge by Reappraisal of 
Values” and discussed as follows: ‘Through 
Home Visitation,’ Dorothy Lee; ‘Through 
Adjustment for Racial and National Groups,” 
Ethel 
Elizabeth 
Lunches,” 


Keating; “Through the Schools,” 
Tonigan; ‘Through the School 
Florence Beatty; and ‘Through 
the Parent Teachers Association,’ Mary 
“A Nutritional 
Esther Deppe, was a report of how she, 
lived on the Mil- 


waukee County Outdoor Relief ration for 


Brady. Experiment” by 


with two others, had 
two weeks. 

The subject “The New Science Refutes 
the Old Fallacies” was discussed in a very 
interesting and entertaining manner by 
Susan West, director of home economics at 
College. Dr. Michael 
Shutkin, Milwaukee, gave a paper on ‘‘Newer 


Milwaukee Downer 


Aspects of Nutrition in Gastroenterology.” 
“Effects of Nutritional and Systemic Dis- 
turbances upon the Developing Teeth of 
Children” was the subject presented by Dr. 
Thomas R. Abbott, Milwaukee. Slides 
demonstrating the early influence of diet 
and disease upon the development of the 
teeth were shown. Sister Mary Jovita of 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Milwaukee, gave an 
interesting paper on ‘“‘Teaching the Student 


Nurse.” Dinner, celebrating the first birth- 
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day of the association, was served in the 
evening with decorations and entertainment 
to carry out the birthday effect. 

The Saturday morning session opened 
with a discussion of “Infant Feeding for the 
Normal and the Ailing Child” by Dr. Ray 
Schowalter, Milwaukee. Dr. Conrad Elveh- 
jem, University of Wisconsin, gave an 
interesting paper on “The Availability of 
Iron and Copper in the Dietary.” Faith 
McAuley discussed institutional cookery 
from the standpoint of feeding relief groups 
Her material was extremely interesting and 
worthwhile to this group because of the 
widespread need of information such as she 
has gained through her experience. Mary 
Dahnke, of the Kraft Cheese Company, 
demonstrated the use of cheese in bolstering 
up the ordinary tray in nutritive value and 
appearance. 

At the business meeting following the 
luncheon on Saturday, Ada Lothe was re- 
elected president, and the following other 
officers elected: president-elect, Lillian Otto 
Fried; secretary, Theresa Goetz, and treas- 
urer, Helen Giessel. At the adjournment of 
the business meeting, members motored 
through the grounds of Milwaukee County 
Institutions. The trip ended at the new 
Milwaukee County General Hospital where 
Ada Lothe, Helen du 
Chene, Colette Gingrass, and Ethel Keating 
The enrollment at the con 
vention was seventy, with all sections of 
the state Educational and 
commercial exhibits were of unusual interest. 


tea was served. 


were hostesses. 
represented. 


The Wisconsin association provided the 
therapeutic exhibit for the Tri-State (Il- 
linois, Indiana, and Wisconsin) Hospital 
Assembly held at the Sherman Hotel in 
Chicago in May. The exhibit consisted of 
eighteen posters showing the development 
of the therapeutic from the normal diet, and 
ten posters, with printed material available, 
for planning dietaries. Ada Lothe, president 
of the Wisconsin association, spoke at the 
the Nursing 
Wisconsin 
the convention were 


convention on “Dietetics in 


Curriculum.” Members of the 
association attending 
Alice Brenckle, Conley, Nell 
Clausen, Esther Deppe, Theresa Goetz, 
Sr. M. Jovita, Doris Johnson, Ethel Keating, 
Hertha Kirsten, Ada Lothe, and Annette 
Snapper. 


Dorothy 
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MAY NEED VITAMIN B 


LACK OF APPETITE, impaired digestion 
and lassitude in infants and children 
may often be corrected by supplying 
an abundance of Vitamin B. An in- 
creased amount of this vitamin is like- 
wise necessary during pregnancy and 
lactation. 

Squibb Vitavose, Dextro-Vitavose 
and Chocolate Flavored Vitavose are 
all exceedingly rich and dependable 
sources of Vitamins B and G. Made 
from wheat 
Vita- 
times 
richer in Vitamin B 


malted 
germ extract, 


vose is 100 


and 30 times richer 


in Vitamin G than 


whole milk. It is also rich in iron. 
For the modification of milk in in- 
fant feeding, Squibb Vitavose and 
Dextro-Vitavose (containing 2 parts 
Dextrose and 1 part Vitavose) are of 
unique value. Unlike simple milk 
modifiers, they supply the necessary 
quantity of carbohydrate in suitable 
form and provide generous amounts 
of Vitamins B and G. 
Squibb ChocolateFlavored Vitavose, 
containing sucrose, 
Vitavose 30%, cocoa, 
skim milk powder and 
vanilla makes a de- 
licious milk beverage, 
hot or cold. 


/'TAVOSE 


VITAMIN B PRODUCT" 
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WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Edith M. Barber, public information chairman, American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, is a graduate of Drexel Institute and Columbia University, where she 
received her B.S. and M.S. degrees. She had extensive experience as a teacher 
of the history of cookery at Teachers College, Columbia, as a lecturer, and as 
a consultant for manufacturing and advertising concerns before engaging in 
her present work as editor of the daily food column for the New York Sun 
and of the Edith M. Barber Food Feature of the Bell Syndicate. Miss Barber 
has written extensively for lay and scientific publications, and is the author 
of “What Shall I Eat?” and co-author of “Nutrition in Health and Disease,” 
a textbook for nurses. She has edited many booklets for commercial concerns 
and has written continuities for a number of radio programs. 


Ana Kostelny, after taking general courses in Chicago colleges, went to 
the Charles University, Prague, where she majored in ethnology and anthro- 
pology. It was while making an anthropometrical study of the school children 
of Brezova pod Bradlom for an undergraduate seminar that she decided to 
make a survey of the folk foods of the same village as a small contribution to 
the extensive survey that is being made of the whole of Slovakia by Dr. 
Podzimkova-Rieglova. 


Martha Koehne, past president of the American Dietetic Association, and 
at present inspection chairman of approved courses for student dietitians and 
member of this JouRNAL’s Board, has contributed several articles to the 
JouRNAL. She was the senior author of a survey on dental caries appearing 
in March, 1934. 


Elaine P. Ralii, M.D., is assistant professor of medicine, New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine; associate visiting physician, Third (New York 
University) Medical Division, Bellevue Hospital; and chief of Metabolism and 
Nutrition Clinics, Department of Medicine, New York University College of 
Medicine. Alice M. Waterhouse, M.D., is assistant in medicine, New York 
University College of Medicine; adjunct assistant attending physician, Third 
(New York University) Medical Division, Bellevue Hospital; and attending 
physician, Metabolism and Nutrition Clinics, Department of Medicine, New 
York University College of Medicine. 


Esther L. Batchelder was assistant professor of nutrition, engaged in 
vitamin research, at the State College of Washington, at the time when the 
study on frozen blackberries, reported in this number of the JoURNAL, was 
made. Of the co-authors, Kathryn Miller and Lois Starling were seniors 
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Why limit yourself to cheap, 
doubtful Baking Powder... 


Approximate costs* of ingredients 


for 96 Perfect Cup Cakes... 


hs DEE os 9.00 Vicdnsrecadendistandas 15¢ 
1'4 lbs. sugar 
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1 tablespoon vanilla ..........eeeeeeeees 3'%¢ 
DONE GEE cocci eccvrecstcccwccesessons & 
134 Ibe. pnetry Pour nc eccccccccsccccsse Of 

2 tablespoons Royal Baking Powder 1%¢ 


Total..........54%¢ 


* These costs vary, of course, according to 
season and locality. 


@ Royal is the only nationally 
distributed baking powder 
made with Cream of Tartar, 
a natural fruit product 
derived from grapes. 


Copyright, 1935, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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IGURE out your costs on the mate- 

rials you need to make eight dozen 
cup cakes —the shortening, sugar and 
eggs, the milk, flour and flavoring. 

Then think of the trifling amount of 
baking powder needed—2 tablespoons. 

The cost of the Royal Baking Powder 
you use amounts to less than 1M¢! 

* * * 
That’s a pretty small amount, isn’t it? 
Especially when you take into considera- 
tion the finer flavor, more even texture 
and wholesomeness you know you always 
get with Royal, the fine Cream of Tartar 
baking powder. 

When you look at it that way, you real- 
ize at once that it really is not worth 
while to use any baking powder but Royal. 

Next time you order baking powder, be 
sure to write down ROYAL—the stand- 
ard of fine quality for more than 65 years. 
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in the College of Home Economics at the same institution; while Natalie 
Sevals was a graduate student in the department of chemistry. 


Joseph Coffin is head of the Department of Nutrition of the General 
Baking Company. He was educated in Europe and at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and taught physics and chemistry at the above in- 
stitution, as well as at Clark University, where he obtained his Ph.D. degree. 
After 1917, he was engaged in research in physics and chemistry with the 
Curtiss Company, also the U.S. Rubber Company; for the last twelve years 
he has been with the General Baking Company. Dr. Coffin has lectured and 
written extensively on nutrition, particularly with reference to investigations 


on vitamin D. The study appearing concurrently was made in an effort to 


clear up some moot points as to the vitamin D content of common foods. 
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UNTIL YOU TASTE HER COOKING 


You'll admit there's a vast difference in cooks. The only 
way to compare ability is by results. And that’s the only way 
to select cleaners because 


af 
THERE'S JUST AS MUCH 
DIFFERENCE IN CLEANERS 


It’s purely on the basis of results that Wyan- 
dotte Cherokee Cleaner is so widely used 
for machine dish-washing. Glasses come out 
sparkling, dishes are free from stain, there is 
no discoloration on aluminum when Wyan- 
dotte is used. And your machines are protected 
against scale formation. 

Cleaner dishes at lower costs are guaranteed 
when you use Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner. 
Ask your jobber or write for detailed infor- 
mation. 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEROKEE CLEANER 
The J. B. Ford Company Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Suggested Questions for State 
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The Food Budget—1934-1935 50 cents 


Low Cost Quantity Recipes— 
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Allergy Recipes—1934. . 
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No. G-500 


It has a glass covered revolving dial. Perfectly sanitary. The 
outside circle of figures gives the weight of each portion. The 
inner circle of figures gives the total weight of the prescription when 
the last portion is weighed, assuring accuracy. 


The scale includes a porcelain enameled plate, the use of which 
saves time and effort. This plate is much lighter in weight than 
an ordinary china plate. No two china plates weigh the same. In 
using china plates you are required each time to adjust the scale 
at zero, which causes delay. If, however, it is preferred to use dif- 
ferent plates, this scale is especially adapted for that purpose. Our 
No. L-2 is intended for home use. For sale by leading supply houses. 
We make several styles. Send for catalogue. 
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By 


KATHERINE MITCHELL THOMA, B.A. 
Director of Dietetics, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


A 


This is a text covering preparation, 
physiological action and therapeutic 
value of food. It serves in the hos- 
pital as a text for student nurses; 
in the college as a text and refer- 
ence for advanced courses in foods. 
There are excellent diet lists. 


V 


Bound in cloth. 


Price 


370 pages. 
2.75 


F. A. DAVIS COMPANY, Publishers 
1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
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Knox Gelatine is 
prepared under 
scientific control 
throughout and 
takes six weeks to 
make, 
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Knox Gelatine 

Protein (14 amino acids) 
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Calcium Phosphate 
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GELATINE US. 


The anorexia patient who turns lackadaisical eyes toward 
most foods will welcome the attractive, brigiit dishes which 
can be prepared from gelatine. 

Knox Sparkling Gelatine is the gelatine of professional 
choice. Its colorful, tempting recipes are numerous and 
varied. Appealing to eye and stomach of patient, Knox 
Gelatine provides easily digested, important amino acids 
for utilization in tissue building and for energy. Adults enjoy 
it as greatly as children. 

Knox Gelatine is exceptionally pure. By specifying Knox 
you can be certain of better than U.S.P. (It contains no 
coloring matter or flavoring as in factory-made jells.) 

Quite a remarkable product—made as carefully as an 
ampule solution. For the diabetic, convalescent, tubercular, 
high-protein, post-operative and infant diet where higher 
protein content is desirable. 
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